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WONDERS OF A BURIED WORLD. 


We live in a vast graveyard. Since the first 
creation of animals, year after year, in an in- 
creasing ratio, have countless numbers of 
living beings died, and gone to repose in this 
vast cemetery. Not just beneath the surface 
alone do we find evidences of this, but deep 
down in the crust of the globe we discover 
innumerable multitudes of the remains of 
beings that once had life. The huge masses 
of rock lying piled one above another, are 
but consecutive doors to the sepulchres of un- 
told generations—sepulchres in which indi- 
viduality is almost lost in the overwhelming 
numbers. Let us goon, for it is vain to pause 
to make calculations. 

If the insects alone that have, since the cre- 
ation, sported away their brief hour in the 
sunbeam, or have crawled along the ground, 
were collected, and their dead bodies strewed 
upon the surface of the earth, they would 
probably cover it with a thick layer. Add to 
these the vast multitudes of the lower orders 
of animals, and the quantity will be enor- 
mously swelled. If then we take the bodies 
of animals of the higher orders, and bury 
them, each in an individual grave, the whole 
earth would present an uninterrupted series of 
mounds. The tombs of the human family are 
but a speck in this wide-spread world of 
tombs, and numberless as they have been, 
they would scarcely be an appreciable addi- 
tion to the amount of the living creatures that 
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rank below him, which are now dead. In 
what an immense Golgotha do we live! 
Every footstep towards the tomb is upon a 
grave ! 

Besides those which have left their traces 
behind them, what multitudes have there 
been that have disappeared, leaving no record 
or evidence of their existence! Spread over 
the surface of the earth, and exposed to at- 
mospheric influences, they have passed rapid- 
ly to decay, and their very bones have moul- 
dered back todust. Such unquestionably has 
been the fact with those races of post-diluvi- 
an animals, whose bones are occasionally found 
in marl beds, or in the lakes and along the 
valleys of the great west. They have once 
roamed in vast herds over the plains and 
through the forests of this country, animals 
of giant proportions, more terrible to the 
aborigines than a marshalled army ; but now 
they are all gone, and have left only here and 
there a few bones, to testify to the wonderful 
beings of the past. Could one of these relics 
speak, what tales would it not tell of the mar- 
vels of past life, upon the surface of a world 
now thrown into confusion and disorder by 
mighty convulsions, or buried under the drift 
of a universal deluge. 

It would be instructive, and perhaps useful, 
in connection with this subject, if we could 
have a better understanding of that mysteri- 
ous something called 1i1—its peculiar deve- 
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structures—its powers and durability in sim- 
ple individuals, or transmitted through the 
countless families of a race that has increased 
in numbers and in physical strength for ages, 
and then diminished through an apparently 
equal amount of individuals, till eventually it 
has disappeared. This seems to have been 
its course in many of the lower orders of ani- 
mals. Beginning from a mere point in a single 
pair of a species, it has spread itself through 
family after family, and generation after gene- 
ration, till they became as many as the sands 
of the sea. But here they attained their acme 
of numbers and strength, and thence fell away 
and decreased, till the race went out in a point 
as small as its beginning. Throughout all 
this length and breadth of reproduction, was 
the vital force accumulating, gathering strength 
and intensity, till it reached its culminating 
point, and then had it attained its maximum 
of power, so that thenceforward it must inevi- 
tably retrograde? Has it been so in all the 
races of living beings that are now lost? 
Must the same happen with the human fami- 
ly? These are questions we cannot answer 
till we know more of what life is, and its 
peculiar force when exerted upon otherwise 
inert matter. Yet, could we draw back the 
curtain that hides from our view the past, and 
read the mysteries of the bygone ages, what 
wonders of the great God would be unfolded 
to us, and with what profound humility and 
awe should we exclaim—* Great and marvel- 
lous aré thy works, Lord God Almighty ; in 
wisdom hast thou made them all !” 

Weare too apt to measure the mind of the 
Almighty by our finite comprehensions, and 
to say, because we cannot see the design, that 
if such and such were the acts and intention 
of God, it is rather evidence of folly than of 
wisdom. We do not see all here, and are in 
danger of yielding up our hearts, as well as 
our heads, for the enemy to sow them with 
tares. Men should study nature with sanctified 
hearts, ready, where reason cannot penetrate, 
to yield implicit faith to revelation, and be- 
lieve that what is dark to us, is light to the 
Infinite Mind. Exhaustless stores of truth 
lie buried deep in the bosom of the earth, and 
he who says that the petrified mollusk, thou- 
sands of feet down in the solid rock, was 
created there as it is, bearing the form and 
presenting every appearance of having been 
once a living, organized being, made to enjoy 
life with its myriads of fellow beings, errs as 
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widely from the truth, as he that attributes its 
existence there or anywhere else to blind and 
disorderly chance. Yet such men there are, 
who give God credit for acts of power with 
no other definite object than simply to show 
man what He can do. 

Such, however, is not God. His works 
have always some great and definiteend. He 
did not create the fossils in the rocks merely 
to be discovered in these ends of the world, 
and show what God’s power was. Not for 
this did He cause immense masses of flint to 
be formed of the skeletons of organized 
beings, too small for the eye to discover, the 
animalcule of the water drop ; not for this did 
he mingle with the lime-rocks the huge bones 
of the Zeuglodon; nor for this did He lay the 
unused bones of the gigantic animals of a past 
day, in the bottom of our marl beds. No. 
Like their living representatives, they once 
peopled the surface of the earth, or swam in 
its waters. The sun and the air gladdened 
them before they took their place in the great 
cemetery of a buried world, and they now 
form the hieroglyphics of this book of the 
history of the past, imperfectly read at present, 
but opening, day by day, leaf after leaf of most 
interesting knowledge. It may be one of the 
studies of heaven to trace out God in His 
earthly book. It may be one of his plans to 
glorify himself in eternity, by unrolling and 
developing to the mind of man, purified and 
disenthralled, the wonders of a world he lived 
and died in, and yet knew nothing of with all 
his study. 

A late popular English writer, the author 
of ‘* Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion,” made a great error in trying to renew 
the antiquated and infidel theory of a progres- 
sive generation in animals, by which, from the 
mere monad, the lowest form of living animal 
matter, a drop of jelly endowed with life, he 
supposed improved races gradually to be pro- 
duced, by a sort of accident. He did not even 
give to the great God the credit of having 
established a law by which, after certain 
times, and under peculiar circumstances, the 
birth of a new creature of more perfect form 
and properties must inevitably take place. All 
improvements were supposed to be the result 
of accident, in a countless series of genera- 
tions, and yet we are told of no reason why 
the accident might not have happened in every 
generation, for there was no law to secure 
uniformity. 

Such an idea, besides being utterly without 
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foundation in fact, and being contradicted by 
the very facts employed to substantiate it, de- 
tracts from the honor of the Almighty, by 
degrading him to a mere solitary being, who, 
having once created the universe, and set its 
wheels in motion, sat down, content to let 
them move on in an accidental course, till 
worn out, without ever again thinking them 
worthy of his notice or his care. Such 
would have been a wild and disorganized uni- 
verse, tending in every sweep of its huge 
revolutions to disastrous ruin. 

If, instead of a progressive generation, this 
sophist had called it a progressive creation, he 
wculd have stood upon different ground. He 
could then have been sustained both by nature 
and revelation. Here he could have shown 
the great Creator, day after day, or age after 
age, gradually, yet perfectly, unfolding and 
developing his magnificent plans. Thus he 
would open the book of revelation, and trace 
the gradual work through each rising and 
declining day. ‘In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth,” and then, day 
by day, he advanced, in a rising scale, to per- 
fection. Let us follow the path of this great 
former, and note the beauty, as briefly as pos- 
sible, of the gradation. 

On the first day he made light, and divided 
the day from the night. On the second day 
he separated the great parts of our plane- 
tary system; and on the third, dividing the 
land from the water, he now for the first time 
shows us /ife in its humblest form. On this 
day he caused plants to appear. Now the 
world began to put on beauty. First, in the 
waters appear the many forms of sea weed, 
creeping along the bottom, or waving their 
slender and graceful stems and leaves to the 
gentle undulations of the waves. In damp 
and cool spots, mosses crept along the ground. 
On the rock, the lichen spread out its uncouth 
leaves, and pierced the crevices with its roots. 
Then followed the taller ferns, and grasses, 
and the waving grain, and kindred plants. On 
the lofty hills, and beside every river and 
fountain, sprang up the green and graceful 
palm tree, and the tall and magnificent tree- 
fern, waving its feathery leaves in the 
wind; and plants with broad expanded foli- 
age. Thus progressively they sprang up, 
till earth was covered with a most luxuriant 
vegetation; and what was, but now, a deso- 
‘ate and dreary expanse of useless soil, became 
a blooming and fruitful garden. Flowers of 
all hues sent out their perfume on the loaded 
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air, and earth was paradise! And this was 
wisdom, for, two days hence, must spring 
into life the myriad forms of animals, in air 
and sea and land, and feod must be provided 
for them. On the fourth day he made the 
great lights ; and on the fifth— 

Lo! morning breaks! and as the sun’s first 
beams fall on the world, down by the water, 
in its shallow edge, floats the soft gelatinous 
mollusk, and there a kindred one, covered 
with a shell; and here, and there, and every- 
where, as the day advances, throughout all 
the vast watery expanse, comes forth the ever- 
varied form of shell fish, beautiful in shape 
and every shade of color, glistening and 
sparkling in the sun, and moving about in 
joy! The whole world of waters is instinct 
with life. Lo! darting arrow-like through 
the liquid depths, the fish of every size and 
shape, born in full growth and vigor! Down 
in the ocean depths, Leviathan with his kin- 
dred races, and monsters man never dreamed 
of till he disinterred their bones from their 
tombs, that have been locked up for thousands 
of years! In the estuaries, and the muddy 
pool, and along the river’s margin, crawling 
upon its banks in the shade of the thick wil- 
lows, and plunging heavily in the waves, 
were the uncouth forms of the alligator and 
crocodile. The gigantic seal was there, a 
hundred feet in length; and many a creature, 
in the mixed form of beast, and bird, and 
fish ; each form of living being, as it appears, 
approaching the more perfect creation of to- 
morrow. Yonder, on the waves, lie the huge 
whales, sporting by thousands, and lashing the 
ocean into foam in mad frolic, and spouting 
briny floods into the air. 

Mid-day. Behold, up from the sea, and 
lake, and stream, from every fountain and rill, 
in endless beauty, and profusion, and size, 
and brilliant plumage, and bewildering song, 
rise the swarming birds! Circling wildly 
through the air, or perched on every tree, and 
bush, and flowering shrub—wandering by the 
river’s brim, or floating on its glassy surface, 
filling the air with melody and song, they re- 
joice in their new life. And thus the day 
passes, each moment bringing into life some 
new and wondrous form, till darkness again 
settles down, like a pall, upon the new world. 
All is hushed and still, save the occasional 
song of the night bird, or the sportive splash 
of the wakeful sea monster, as he throws 
himself from the water, to fall back sluggish 
upon the sleeping sea. 
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Another morning breaks, the second upon a 
living world. Forth from the earth come, one 
by one, the animals that are to people it. The 
insect races, teeming with life and vigor, crawl 
along the ground, or sport on the wing in the 
sunbeam, with joyoushum. The quadrupeds 
follow, each new form improved upon the one 
just past. The long procession passes on, led 
by the majestic horse, whose neck is clothed 
with thunder. Then goes Behemoth, “the 
chief of the ways of God,” that “‘drinketh up 
a river and hasteth not.” Then follow him 
the elephant and the gigantic mastodon, mov- 
ing on, conscious of their stately strength; 
and near them the mild gazelle and the nimble 
antelope. All forms and shapes of animal 
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life are springing up from the inert clay, and 
revelling in happiness. Last of all, proudest 
and most perfect, man appears, erect and dig- 
nified, the form and likeness of God—the end 
and aim of all this progressive creation, from 
the lowest form of life in the sea weed and 
the monad, up through all the gradations 
which have been thus hastily traced, and con- 
stantly approaching the type of a perfect crea- 
ture, In man. 

Such is the history given by revelation. 
We hope hereafter to show how beautifully 
and truly the developments of late discoveries 
confirm this history. And we hope thus to 
vindicate the glory and honor of the great 
God, the Creator. 





MUSINGS BY THE RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF 
MINERVA, AT CAPE SUNIUM. 


Wuat changes hath Time’s desolating flight, 
Proud Sunium, on thy beauteous fabric wrought, 
Since Athens’ wisest sage* thy lonely height 
For philosophic musings often sought; 


Since, half unheeding, wrapt in dreams profound, 

He through thine arches heard the wind’s deep sigh, 
Or caught the never-ceasing, dirge-like sound 

Of Egean’s placid waters murmuring by ; 


And fancied oft, perchance, a voice divine 

In those hoarse winds and murmuring waters spoke, 
An oracle from her before whose shrine 

He knelt, new gifts of wisdom to invoke. 


But, Sunium, thy proud height shall never more 
Behold the glories of thy pristine days ; 

Art shall thy fallen columns ne’er restore, 
Nor from the dust thy crumbled altars raise. 


Yet still thou standest, like thy sister fanes, 
F’en in thy ruins beautiful! and we 

fave come to wonder at thy fair remains, 
And gaze enraptured on thy calm blue sea, 


On which Time’s footsteps have no trace imprest, 
Over which still spreads the same transparent sky, 
Whose “ island gems” adorn its placid breast, 
As when beheld by Plato’s kindling eye. 


* Sunium is said to have been a favorite resort of Plato. 
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But we, admiring, at thy prostrate shrine, 
Not now a heathen deity invoke ; 

For on our vision, in this latter time, 
A light, unseen by ancient sage, has broke. 


And we have learned to worship Him alone, 
Who to no earthly temple is confined ; 
But, seated on His everlasting throne, 
Sheds over all His omnipresent mind. 
Methinks no fitter place could be than here, 
Amid His fairest works, His shrine to rear. 
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THE DREAM OF JACOB. 





(SEE PLATE.) 





A vision of beauty burst upon the soul of 
Jacob, as he laid his head upon a stone, and 
dreamed. He was a lone wanderer in the 
world, flying from a brother whom he had 
defrauded of his birthright, and whose ven- 
geance he feared. 

Yet he had his father’s blessing. More sad 
would his heart have been that night, had he 
felt a father’s curse upon him. But Isaac had 
blessed him ; and trusting in the God of Isaac 
and of his father Abraham, Jacob lay down 
to sleep in the open air. The night was his 
pavillion, the stars his lamps, the earth his 
couch, his pillow a stone. 

** And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set 
up on the earth, and the top of it reached to 
heaven; and behold the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending on it. And behold the 
Lord stood above it, and said, Iam the Lord 
God of Abraham thy father, and the God of 
Isaac: the land whereon thou liest, to thee 
will I give it, and to thy seed. And thy seed 
shall be as the dust of the earth, and thou 
shalt spread abroad to the west, and to the 
east, and to the north, and to the south; and 
in thee and thy seed shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed. And behold I am with 
thee, and will keep thee in all places whither 
thou goest, and will bring thee again into this 
land; for I will not leave thee until I have 
done that which I have spoken to thee of.” 

We think of heaven, the home of the an- 
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gels and of the peculiar presence of the Infi- 
nite, as away in the blue vaulted sky that cur- 
tains the world we live in; and he who has 
steadily fixed his eye upon the deep expanse, 
and gazed intently upwards, has felt that there 
is room there for worlds innumerable, far out 
of the reach of human vision or human 
thought. Where heaven is, it matters not. 
But the revelation which Jacob’s vision brings 
to us is this: that heaven is near, and its glory 
is within the scope of the eye of faith! 

The believer, trusting in the God of the 
father of the faithful, shuts his eye upon the 
world he lives in, and opens it instantly on a 
better, even an heavenly country. He may 
be, like Jacob, a homeless and friendless wan- 
derer, with the certainty that he has here no 
continuing city: but when the goodly land of 
promise rises to his view, he knows that there 
is his possession and his home. 

He may be a friendless wanderer, but the 
angels come down from their bright abodes, 
and minister unto him as one of the heirs of 
salvation whom they are sent to serve. Back- 
wards and forwards do they wing their way, 
to show him that the avenues to glory are free 
to him who has a title to its joys, and his 
winged spirit rises with the angels and antici- 
pates its rest. : 

Long it may have been since the voice of 
kindness fell on his ear; but he hears the 
voice of God, and its tones are full of melody, 
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sweeter than the music of the spheres, as it 
gives him the promise of the life that now is, 
even while the life that is to come is, in 
vision, spread before him. * * The land where- 
on thou liest, to thee will I give it.” 

*«Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” 
When all other refuge fails, we find it in God. 
His angels are our angels, and when the help 
of man is vain, the arm of the Lord is reveal- 
ed. The vision of angels assured the stricken 
and afflicted soul of Jacob that he had a home 
and friends; a father and brothers; that these 
bright beings hovering around his pillow were 
his companions, and would be more to him 
by far than thase whom he had left. He 
might well be comforted by such a revelation. 

Yet the sweetest thought in this vision is 
the emblem of Christ it presents. ‘Iam the 
way,” he said, when to Jacob’s seed he came 
to show the way from earth to heaven. That 
was the ladder Jacob saw. It brings to view 
the truth that our intercourse with heaven is 
by the way of Christ. The spiritual gifts 
that we receive are ours by Him who inter- 
cedes for us; and if we fail to get them when 
we need them, we have not sought them by 
the way of Christ. Thus the dream of the 
exile revealed the highest present and future 
good. His soul was comforted and strength- 
ened by what he had seen and heard while 
sleep was on him, and he awoke with a light- 
ened heart. 

‘Surely the Lord is in this place, and I 
knew it not.” Suddenly sometimes the Lord 
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comes into his holy temple. The humble 
soul of the believer, cast down perhaps, and 
just ready to despair, is visited by God, and 
strengthened. In an hour not looked for, the 
welcome revelation is made, and the hour of 
mourning that is past seems to have been a 
precious season of preparation for the joy that 
has overtaken him. 

The Lord is confined to no place: the great 
world is his temple, and he dwells with him 
who is of an humble and contrite heart. In 
the house or by the way, in the field or the 
forest, wheresoever is a heart to pray, is a God 
to hear. 

A sense of the divine excellency and glory 
fell upon Jacob, and made him suitably afraid. 
He cried out, ‘“‘ How dreadful is this place! 
This is none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.” He had seen 
heaven. As the martyr Stephen saw when a 
vision burst upon his dying eye, so Jacob saw 
the gate open, and the glory breaking through. 
The ladder was there, and that was Christ; 
and he is the way that leads to heaven. It 
was the house of God, and the house of God 
is the gate of heaven. Sinners find the way 
to heaven through that gate. The church 
leads to glory. 

Jacob set up a pillaras a memorial of that 
place. It was a spot to be remembered. Pre- 
cious in our hearts is the place where heaven 
has been opened to oureyes. Such a BeTHe. 
is the closet of him who lives near to God. 


JOSEPH STEVENS BUCKMINSTER. 


Tue name of Buckminster is now, by common 
consent, ranked among the very brightest 
names that shed lustre on the annals of our 
American literature. The history of his life 
is as briet as it is brilliant; and as we con- 
template his meteor-like course, and see what 
he had become at the age of twenty-eight, 
when death blasted the high hopes that were 
formed concerning him, we can hardly repress 
the inquiry, what he would have been, if he 
had been spared to reach the period of sixty or 
seventy years. It is due to truth and candor 
to state that his views of some of the peculiar 
truths of religion differed materially from our 
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own ; but this is no reason why we should be 
slow to speak of his merits both intellectual 
and moral; for that is at best a narrow and 
unmanly spirit which refuses to acknowledge 
genius and excellence, because they happen 
to be associated with some other things which 
it may not be able to approve. The leading 
facts which we shall record in this brief 
sketch, are of course all to be found in the 
memoir of his life by his intimate friend, the 
Rev. Samuel Cooper Thatcher; and yet we 
are happy—we had almost said proud—to say, 
that for a portion of what we write we are 
able to draw upon our own personal recolle- 
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tions. We had the pleasure, within a few 
months previous to his death, of spending 
several days in his family, and of listening to 
his superlative eloquence in the pulpit; and 
though nearly thirty-five years have elapsed 
since that period, our recollections of what he 
was continue with almost undiminished dis- 
tinctness, and we regard it a privilege, even 
at this late day, to pay our humble tribute to 
his memory. 

Joseph Stevens Buckminster was the son of 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph Buckminster, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., where he was born, May 26, 
1784. His mother was the daughter of the 
Kev. Dr. Stevens, of Kittery, Maine. She 
was a lady of remarkable endowments as well 
as of eminent piety; and though she died 
while her son was yet a mere child, it was not 
tili after she had done much to give, in many 
respects, a permanent direction to his cha- 
racter. 

It is believed that the history of genius fur- 
nishes few examples of such early and at the 
same time such consistent and uniform deve- 
lopment as is supplied by the history of this 
wonderful youth. It would seem that there 
never was a time, after the first unfolding of 
his mental faculties, that he did not show him- 
self eager for the acquisition of knowledge ; 
and there was at one time great reason to fear 
that this ruling passion of his soul would pre- 
maturely destroy his physical energies—a re 
sult, by the way, which there is too much 
ground to believe was finally realized. The 
best history probably that has ever been writ- 
ten of his youthful days, is from the graphic 
pen of his sister, afterwards Mrs. Farrar, in a 
letter bearing date a few months subsequent 
to his death. Our readers, we are sure, will 
not complain of us for incorporating it into 
the present sketch. 

‘«‘ From the birth of my brother, our parents 
intended him for the ministry, and took the 
greatest delight in cultivating a mind whose 
early promise gave them reason to hope he 
was to be a blessing to the world. Ido not 
know how soon he was able to read; but at 
four years old he began to study the Latin 
Grammar, and had so great a desire to learn 
the Greek also, that my father, to please him, 
taught him to read a chapter in the Greek 
Testament, by pronouncing to him the words. 
As early as this, he discovered that love for 
books and ardent thirst for knowledge which 
he possessed through life. He was seldom 
willing, while a child, to leave his book for 
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any amusement; and my father was so much 
afraid that close application would injure his 
health, that he used to reward him for playing 
with boys of his own age, and would often go 
with him, to persuade him, by example, to 
take part in their sports. I have no recollec- 
tion that when we were children he ever did 
anything that was wrong. He had always 
the same open, candid disposition that marked 
his manhood; nor can I recollect any time 
when I did not feel the same confidence that 
what he said was right, the same affection and 
respect which made the last years I spent with 
him so happy. From the time he was five 
till he was seven years old, it was his practice 
to call the domestics together on Sunday 
morning, and to read to them one of my 
father’s manuscript sermons, repeat the Lord’s 
prayer, and sing a hymn; and he performed 
the service with such solemnity, that he was 
always heard with attention. I have heard 
my father say he never knew him tell an un- 
truth or prevaricate in the least. Indeed, there 
was always something about him which gain- 
ed the love of all who knew him, and rever 
anything which made them fear their expec- 
tations of his future excellence would be dis- 
appointed. 

“We lost our excellent mother when he 
was six years old. But he had received an 
impression of her character which time could 
not efface ; and I believe through life he was 
anxious to be in every respect what he knew 
she would have wished him to be. After he 
went to Exeter, he passed but little time at 
home. The year before he entered college, 
his eyes were so weak that my father thought 
it necessary to take his books from him. It 
was a deprivation he could not bear to submit 
to; and he found means to secrete some old 
folios in the garret, which he would spend 
some time each day in reading. This is the 
only act of disobedience of which I ever 
knew him guilty. I perfectly remember the 
great delight he used to take in listening to 
the conversation of men of literature and 
science, and in works of taste and imagination. 
But the progress of his mind and the deve- 
lopment of his powers, I was too young to 
observe or take interest in.” 

His course of study preparatory to entering 
college was at Exeter, under the direction of 
that distinguished teacher, Dr. Benjamin Ab- 
bot. He was fully prepared for college at the 
age of twelve; but his father, considering 
that he was too young to be exposed to the 
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temptations of college life, or even to improve 
its opportunities to the best advantage, pru- 
dently detained him for some time at Exeter ; 
and he entered the university at Cambridge in 
1797, nearly a year in advance. 

His career at college, if possible, more than 
answered the highest expectations that had 
been formed of him. While he was uniformly 
ci ;2amspect in his deportment, and industrious 
in his habits, and respectful to the authorities 
of college, he showed himself possessed of a 
mind which shone beyond the brightest and 
towered above the loftiest. He was graduated 
in the summer of 1800; and the oration which 
he delivered on that occasion, especially when 
taken in connection with his extremely youth- 
ful appearance, is said to have well nigh en- 
tranced his audience. 

During the four years that immediately suc- 
ceeded his graduation, he was chiefly occupied 
in the study of theology, though in connection 
with this he was also employed partly as a 
private tutor, in the family of a relative at 
Waltham, and partly as an assistant in Exeter 
Academy. Having, after a very extensive 
course of reading on theological subjects, re- 
ceived license to preach, he appeared in the 
pulpit first in the autumn of 1804, and, by his 
remarkable eloquence, produced an impres- 
sion upon all classes of hearers which has 
been rarely, if ever, exceeded. As Brattle 
street church, Boston, was then vacant, his 
labors were immediately put in requisition by 
that congregation; and after he had supplied 
them a few weeks, he was called with great 
unanimity to be their pastor. He accepted 
the invitation, and was accordingly ordained, 
January 30, 1805, at the early age of 21. His 
father preached on the occasion of his ordina- 
tion, and the discourse was published. 

Immediately after his ordination, his labors 
in the pulpit were suspended for some two 
months, by a severe illness, which was induc- 
ed by the fatigue and anxiety which he expe- 
rienced on that occasion; and his first sermon, 
which was preached in March following, in- 
stead of having reference to his recent in- 
duction to the ministerial office, was suggested 
by his yet more recent recovery from severe 
illness. It is one of the sermons included in 
the first volume of his works, and is generally 
regarded as among the most beautiful and de- 
votional and useful of all his productions. 

Mr. Buckminster quickly became the favor- 
ite not only of his own congregation, but of 
the community at large, especially of the 
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more cultivated portion of it; and the effect 
of this was, that there were such drafts made 
upon his time and strength, not only in the 
way of parochial labor, but especially of 
general intercourse, that his feeble constitu- 
tion, at no distant period, gave indications of 
premature decay. Disease in one of its most 
frightful forms, which had appeared some 
years before, began now very perceptibly to de- 
velope itself; and neither he nor his friends 
could overlook the probability that that ex- 
quisitely fine mind which his Maker had given 
him, would ere long be reduced to an absolute 
wreck. Notwithstanding he exhibited the 
utmost cheerfulness and fortitude in the dis- 
charge of his duties, and in his intercourse 
with his friends, the following extract from 
his private journal shows that he was fully 
awake to the sad reality of his condition. 

“Oct. 31, 1805. Another fit of epilepsy. 
I pray God that I may be prepared, not so 
much for death, as for the loss of health, and 
perhaps of mental faculties. The repetition 
of these fits must at length reduce me to 
idiocy. Can I resign myself to the loss of 
memory and of that knowledge I may have 
vainly prided myself upon? O God, enable 
me to bear this thought, and make it familiar 
to my mind, that by thy grace I may be will- 
ing to endure life as long as thou pleasest to 
lengthen it. It is not enough to be willing to 
leave the world when God pleases; we should 
be willing even to be useless in it, if he, in 
his holy providence, should send such a 
calamity upon us. I think I perceive my 
memory fails me. O God, save me from that 
hour !”” 

In the spring of the next year (1806), as it 
was apparent that his disease was making 
serious ravages upon his constitution, he be- 
gan to entertain the idea of relaxing for a 
while from his labors, and making a voyage 
across the Atlantic. His society generously 
fell in with the suggestion, and consented to 
dispense temporarily with his services, in the 
hope that both he and they might be benefited 
by the measure ; and accordingly he sailed for 
Liverpool in the month of May. After pass- 
ing a month or two in Great Britain, where he 
met with the most hospitable welcome, and 
formed many most agreeable acquaintances, he 
embarked for the continent; and, having visit- 
ed the most impor ant places in Holland and 
Switzerland, made his way to Paris, where, 
on account of the embarrassments of the in- 
tercourse with England, he was unexpectedly 
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detained five months. During this period he 
was far enough from being idle. He was 
luxuriating among the literary treasures of the 
old world, and was especially occupied in 
collecting a library, which, for its extent and 
variety, was at that time, as it is believed, 
unrivalled by any private library in this coun- 
try. In a letter to his father, dated May, 
1807, he has the following touching allusion 
to this part of his occupation, in connection 
with the uncertainty of his prospects in re- 
spect to life and health. 

“If the malady with which it has pleased 
God to afflict me, should not entirely disap- 
pear, I hope I shall be able, by his grace, so 
to discipline my mind as to prepare it for any 
consequences of such a disorder—consequen- 
ces which I dread to anticipate, but which I 
think I could bear without guilty complaint. 
I sometimes fancy that my memory has 
already suffered; but perhaps it is all fancy. 
You will perhaps say that it is no very strong 
proof thatI have any serious apprehensions 
on this score, that I am continually purchas- 
ing and sending out books, and saying to my 
mind, ‘Thou hast goods laid up for many 
years.” True; but though I may be cut off 
by the judgment of God from the use of these 
luxuries, they will be a treasure to those who 
succeed me, like the hoards of a miser scat- 
tered after his death. I consider that by every 
book I send out, I do something for my dear 
country, which the love of money seems to 
be depressing almost into unlettered bar- 
barism.” 

He left Paris for London some time in Feb- 
ruary,and passed the spring and summer in 
travelling in different parts of Great Britain, 
and early in the autumn returned to this coun- 
try, after having been absent about a year and 
four months. He now resumed the duties of 
the ministry with new alacrity and ardor, be- 
sides contributing an efficient influence to the 
promotion of various objects of general 
utility. 

From this time to the close of his life, there 
is little of incident in his history, other than 
pertains to the ordinary routine of ministerial 
duty in a large city congregation. Early in 
1809 he published a sermon on the death of 
Governor Sullivan, the firstof his productions 
which ever appeared with his name. It is a 
truly magnificent discourse, and for elevation, 
and pathos, and appropriateness, compares 
well with the best funeral sermons in the lan- 
guage. In 1810 he delivered an address be- 
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fore the society of Phi Beta Kappa, at Cam- 
bridge, which, perhaps, more than anything he 
has left pehind him, discovers the graceful- 
ness and the richness of his mind, in connec- 
tion with his extraordinary familiarity with 
the whole field of literature. In 1811 he pub- 
lished a sermon on the death of the Rev. 
William Emerson, of Boston, which, though 
evidently bearing marks of the same consum- 
mate genius with his other productions, was 
greatly inferior to either of those which we 
have mentioned; and we have heard it said 
that the difference was to be attributed to the 
fact that this discourse was written at a time 
when he had but partially recovered from an 
attack of epilepsy. Inthe course of the ser- 
mon there occurs this remarkable, and as it 
proved, ominous, quotation—* Oh, ’tis well 
with him ; but who knows what the coming 
hour, veiled in thick darkness, brings for us /” 
We remember to have been told at the time, 
that during the delivery of the sermon, and if 
we mistake not, in connection with the striking 
quotation just referred to, the audience were 
thrown into the utmost consternation by his 
giving indications of the approach of one of 
those paroxysms attendant on his disease ; but 
after a minute’s pause he recovered himself, 
and proceeded without embarrassment to the 
close of his discourse. 

In 1811 he was appointed to deliver the first 
course of letters on Biblical criticism, on the 
foundation then recently established by the 
Hon. Samuel Dexter. Philology, especially 
as connected with the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, had long been a favorite study 
with him, and the highest expectations were 
entertained by his friends of the result of his 
labors in that department. With reference to 
this professorship, he had entered on a wide 
field of Biblical inquiry ; but he had done lit- 
tle more than sketch some very general out- 
lines of his lectures, when this and every other 
earthly project was terminated by death. A 
sudden recurrence of his disease completely 
prostrated both his physical and intellectual 
powers; and after languishing a few days, 
without any apparent consciousness of what 
was passing around him, the spirit escaped 
from its earthly tabernacle, to mingle in those 
invisible scenes which had so long been the 
object of his serious and earnest contempla- 
tion. 

Few deaths have ever occurred in any com- 
munity that have been the occasion of such 
deep and universal gloom. The newspapers 
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of the day were full of the most lofty eulogies 

? upon his character, and of calculations of the 

‘ Joss which the world had sustained by his 

death. His funeral sermon was preached by 

$ the Rev. Dr. Kirtland, President of Harvard 
$ College, a touching and brilliant extract from 
$ which was afterwards published, if we mis- 
take not, in connection with Dr. Palfrey’s 
¢ discourses on the history of the Brattle street 
church. His remains were deposited in the 
family vault of his relative, Mr. Lyman, at 

Waltham, but within the last four or five 

; years they have found their final resting-place 

beneath a beautiful monument in the Mount 

Auburn cemetery. 

Mr. Buckminster’s personal appearance was 
most agreeable and attractive. He was rather 
below the common size, but his form was per- 
fectly symmetrical, and his whole air and 
manner as graceful as can be imagined. His 
countenance is happily represented by Stuart's 
picture, an admirable engraving of which is 
prefixed to the first editions of his sermons. 

But when his face was lighted up with 

3 thought and animation, there was sometimes 

2 that in it which no human art could transfer 

; to the canvass. There are many still living 
who value their own recollections of his 
countenance, especially in those seasons of 
unearthly illumination, far more than anything 
that the power of art can communicate to 
them. 

Nor was there less of symmetry in his 
mind than in his body. He had the power 
and the splendor of genius without its ec- 
centricity. While he was capable of pro- 
found investigation, and sometimes pushed 
his inquiries very far into the regions of ab- 
stract metaphysics, he had an imagination that 
could luxuriate upon the grand and the beau- 

; tiful, and combine with inimitable effect the 

; brightest images from every part of the crea- 

tion. He was withal a most diligent student, 

and was never satisfied unless he was enlarg- 

; ing his intellectual resources, and acquiring 

? new degrees of intellectual vigor. 

In his moral constitution also he was in no 
small degree distinguished. There was a 
frankness and manliness about him which re- 

| pelled every suspicion of the possibility of 

; anything like unworthy management; and 

there was a winning gentleness and kindness 
beaming in his countenance, that predisposed 

even a stranger not only to admire, but to love 

* him, We write this from a vivid recollection 

$ of our own experience. 


We thought, at the 
#~. 
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moment of our introduction to him, that we 
had never seen a more beautiful combination 
of the intellectual and moral in a human face; 
and though we have seen more than thirty 
years since that time, we continue of the 
same opinion still. 

Buckminster’s religious views were un- 
doubtedly, in some sense, Unitarian ; and yet 
there are many truths which a portion of that 
denomination at least have since rejected, 
which he held with unyielding tenacity. He 
was educated entirely under the influence of 
an orthodox faith, and it is not too much to 
presume that this had an important effect to 
the last in modifying his religious views. It 
is certain that he took very serious views of 
religion, and urged many of its truths and 
duties with no common power. We scarcely 
know, for instance, where to look for a more 
thrilling, we may say awful, appeal to the 
consciences of sinners on the danger of de- 
lays in religion, than is furnished by a para- 
graph in his sermon on habit, in relation to 
the inefficacy of a death-bed repentance. And 
with the exception of a single sermon, we de 
not remember anything in his published works 
which positively conflicts with what is com- 
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are several sermons in which there are omis- 
sions which we have occasion to regret 

Asa preacher, leaving out of view his pe- 
culiarities of religious doctrine, which we are 
far from being disposed to represent as unim- 
portant, we suppose it is generally conceded 
that he was among the first—we mean the 
most splendidly eloguent—which this coun- 
try has ever seen. There was perhaps less of 
passion than would suit a considerable portion 
of hearers; but there was so much of grace- 
ful simplicity and eloquence, so much rever- 
ence and solemnity, accompanied with the 
beaming forth through the countenance of 
every tender and generous emotion, that the 
effect of his delivery was well nigh matchless. 
We remember to have heard that the late 
chief justice Parsons, than whom there was 
no better judge in all matters of taste and 
intellect, remarked, after hearing him preach 
at the Thursday lecture a sermon on Provi- 
dence, that his audience were so entranced 
that one might have almost cut their throats 
without their being sensible of it. 

Shortly after Mr. Buckminster’s death a 
volume was published which has passed 
through several editions; and after a lapse of 
a number of years another volume was sent 
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forth, both of which are included in the last 
and complete edition of his works. It is due 
to candor to say that the first volume is greatly 
superior to the second, though the second does 
not approach to anything that partakes of me- 
.diocrity. The two volumes will always remain 
a monument of one of the most splendid intel- 
lects of the age; and if they are not in every 
respect what some of us would desire, they 
contain very little in a religious point of view 
to which any serious Christian can object. 
We conclude this brief sketch of this extra- 
ordinary man repeating the assurance with 
which we commenced, that we have no sym- 
pathy with what we suppose to have been his 
peculiar religious views, and that we should 
have been glad to have been able to record 
concerning him that he lived and died in the 
faith of his fathers. But, after all, our motto 
is, “ honor to whom honor ;” and we are glad 
to have had an opportunity of thus speaking 
out our impressions of his character. So long 
as the highest intellectual endowments and the 
most amiable and generous dispositions shall 
be held in grateful regard, we confidently ex- 
pect that the name of Buckminster will live 
in the affectionate remembrances of posterity. 
The following letter was addressed by him 
to a particular friend, a member of the Boston 
association, while he was making his tour in 
Europe: 
Lonpon, July 23d, 1806. 
My Dear Brotuer, 

When I began my letter to Mr. L., I sup- 
posed the ship would sail the next day, and that 
I should have no time to pen a line to you, but I 
have since found that this vessel, like most others, 
is no unapt emblem of punctual people like you 
and me, who are never ready to a minute, but 
whose delays sometimes have their use, and who, 
to say the least, are worth waiting for. You do 
not expect that I should repay your letter in kind, 
by detailing all that I have seen and heard in 
this wonderful metropolis; in truth, the employ- 
ment of all the senses here is so continual, that 
there is no space for reflection, and even Memory 
is almost crushed under the weight of the great 
burden she has to carry. Among the great men 
whom I have seen and heard, are Sir Joseph 
Banks, Sir Ch. Blagden, Mr. Planta, Librarian 
of the British Museum, Rev. Wm. Tooke, trans- 
lator of Zollikofer, and author of several works 
relating to Russia, one of the pleasantest men in 
the world, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Belsham, &c. 

* - * * * * * 
Among other great men whom I have had the 
pleasure of frequently meeting, I was just about 
to mention Mrs. Barbauld, and if you will ex- 
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cuse the false concord, I will go on to Dr. Aikin, 
a true philosopher of the academic sect—his son 
Arthur, editor of the Annual Review—his younger 
son, Charles, an eminent surgeon, about to be 
married to E. Wakefield’s daughter, who knows 
more Greek than any woman in England since 
the death of Mrs. Carter; Dr. Toulmin, of Bir- 
mingham, an excellent old clergyman; Robert 
Bloomfield, author of the “ Farmer’s Boy,” &c.; 
Dr. Reese, &c. You may well suppose, my dear 
sir, that with such men as these, and many others 
of similar accomplishments, it is my own fault if 
Iam not at once delighted and improved; and I 
must acknowledge that my expectations, though 
high, have not been disappointed in the literati of 
England. 

As to the progress of theological literature, I 
much fear that it is on the decline. The church- 
men are busy in the dispute about the sense of 
the Articles and the Calvinism of the establish- 
ment. Dr. Lawrence, in his late Bampton Lec- 
tures, has very nearly settled the controversy, by 
showing that they are Lutheran. The second 
volume of Griesbach is printed in Germany, and 
is expected every day in England. The paper 
was furnished us for the first volume by the Duke 
of Grafton; but I much fear this will not allow 
it to be sold at so cheap arate. I have inquired 
of Belsham whether his work on the Epistles 
had gone to press. I-find that it is not yet finish- 
ed, though he assured me that he could truly say 
nulla dies sine lima. The Unitarian Society is 
preparing to publish a new translation of the 
New Testament, of which Bishop Newcome’s is 
to be the basis. But notwithstanding all this 
show of exertion, there is a shameful neglect of 
theological studies among the clergy of the 
church and of the dissenting interests. Those of 
the establishment prefer classical and secular pur- 
suits, because they have been, in fact, the whole 
business of the schools and universities; and 
this inordinate attention to philosophical and 
classical accomplishments is encouraged by those 
who are high in church and state, partly, I be- 
lieve, because it diverts the mind from metaphy- 
sical and theological investigation, and they are 
afraid of the result of too deep inquiry among 
the dissenters. I think there is a tendency to 
what I may fairly call American divinity; and 
some of the principal leaders of the Independents 
are, I suspect, well indoctrinated in the systems of 
Edwards and Hopkins. The rational Christians, 
as they call themselves, diminish in numbers, and 
certainly gain no accession of talents. They 
see their danger, and comfort themselves with the 
consideration that truth is mighty, and will pre- 
vail, Whether this is synonymous with the pre- 
valence of Unitarianism, many take the liberty 
of doubting. 

I have found a source of information respect- 
ing the mode of education at Westminster school, 
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of which I hope that you may profit. My best 
respects to Mr. Parsons. I wish there were any 
subject on which he would be so good as to direct 
my inquiries here. Remember my dear people; 
preach to them as often as you can, and may God 
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In the lapse of years our hopes are dim, 
Our warm affections cold, 

Yet how unwilling to confess 
That we are growing old. 

Life’s morning sun in beauty burst 
Upon our opening view, 

And thought was pure and holy then, 
Bright winged and ardent too. 


you, when I return, the same aid, friendship, and 
support which I have already experienced. 


Your affectionate brother, 
J. S. Buckminster. 
Remember me particularly to the Association 


preserve your life and health, that I may find in 3 and Wednesday Night Club. 





GROWING OLD. 


BY J. HONEYWELL. 


The buoyant pulse beat strong and free 
In that dream-woven day ; 

Brave were the hearts, and bold the deeds, 
That pressed their eager way ; 

And though we saw that others failed, 
Our faith grew not the less,— 

What man had done we dared to do, 
Nor dreamed but of success. 


Where are our aspirations now ? 
Our visions, where are they ? 
They people Memory’s wilderness, 
Lorn victims of decay ! 
The electric thrill we rendered back 
To beauty in our youth, 
Love folds his wings, 
And saddens into truth. 


And now indeed how bitter ’tis 
To look into the Past, 

And see the wrecks of all our joys 
Bound in its barriers fast; 

And oh! how drear to feel that Time 
His iron heel has pressed 

On our enthusiast hopes, and crushed 
The strongest and the best. 


This is the thought that fires the brain 
With keen and poisonous art— 

That. wrings the life with lightning grasp, 
From out the weary heart : 
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Yet here we cling with desperate force, 
Amid the sickening strife, 

For time, who steals our years away, 
Steals not the love of life. 


I'm growing old—and fate will soon 
Set my worn spirit free, 
To plume its wings beyond the surge 
Of Life’s cold, treacherous sea ; 
To find in yon celestial sky, 
And on yon radiant shore, 
The hope that is a present joy, 
And lives for evermore! 





MARY WILSON. 


Our graveyard is a lovely spot. None could 
be lovelier. At the foot of the hill, on whose 
side rest the fathers of our village, the lordly 
Hudson rises and falls with a heavy pulsation, 
as if the heart-throbs of the great earth were 
visible in it as it were a huge artery. The 
mountains are above it. The morning sun 
looks on it from the peaks of the highlands, 
and as the same sun goes down at night, the 
hill-tops gleam with his rays, and seem set to 
be guardians around that burial-place. 

It matters little where the body shall sleep 
when its inhabitant is gone. The eye of God 
will never lose it, and the trump of the arch- 
angel will not fail to reach it, whether it be 
laid away on the shelf of a vault, or buried 
in the ground ; whether it rest in the vast cata- 
combs of Egypt, or in a dead pit at Naples, 
or in such a quiet, shady spot as is our village 
graveyard. Still there is a pleasure in the 
thought that the body we have become 
attached to by long communion, sharing its 
joys and sorrows (albeit it has been to the 
spirit as a jailor to his prisoner), will be laid 
away, not hastily or rudely, but with solemn 
words and sobs, and bowed heads and tears, 
not in acommon grave-pit, but by the side of 
the loved, in the shade of the trees under 
which we walked and sat in lifetime, and 
where the living will walk and talk of us as 
they bend over our graves. Thussleeps “ our 
geutle May,” and over her grave stands a 
simple block of marble, on which is carved a 
rosebud with a broken stem, and no words 
but the two, “ Mary Wi1son.” 

'; he remark is often made that we are crea- 
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tures of circumstance, but it is made too fre- 
quently without an idea of its truth. In al- 
most every character we may trace the effects 
of incidents in past life, and many inexplicable 
traits would be easily explained by the history 
of the soul in which they exist. Many cha- 
racters are wholly formed by the incidents of 
early days. This remark is made for the pur- 
pose of introducing a brief portion of the his- 
tory of our friend, which had a deep influence 
on her after life, even to the verge of death. 

The family of Mr. Wilson consisted of 
himself and Mrs. W., Mary, and a brother 
only a year older than herself. Their resi- 
dence, the most beautiful in the village, was 
filled with every luxury that human ingenui- 
ty could invent, or the most covetous heart 
desire. But the destroyer entered even there, 
and the father fell before him. Scarcely had 
the earth been laid over Mr. W., when a sud- 
den and hasty summons arrived for Henry to 
go to New Orleans, and attend to some busi- 
ness which remained unsettled. He was 
young and inexperienced, but peculiarly ob- 
servant and better fitted for such business than 
most young men of more years and less 
talents. He had just graduated at Princeton, 
and was not the less willing to undertake the 
journey, from the consideration that he should 
there meet his chosen and intimate associate, 
Edward Crawford. 

Crawford wasa noble specimen of a young 
man, whose life was one of high Christian 
principle. While in college he was select in 
his company, carefully punctual in his duties, 
and gifted with that easy grace and nobility 
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of character which wins its way to all hearts. 
It was not strange that inthe course of the 
vacation, which he passed with his chum on 
the Hudson, he should have learned to love 
his beautiful and gentle sister; nor was it at 
all marvellous that she should have returned 
his love. Such was the state of things when 
Henry went to New Orleans, 

He had been gone but a few weeks when 
Mrs. W. and Mary went to the city to pass 
some time, and, as usual, went to one of the 
oldest hotels in the lower part of Broadway, 
from which house they had found it most con- 
venient to visit in various directions. They 
expected Henry to return and meet them there. 
At this time Mary received a letter from her 
brother which sent a chill to her heart. He 
stated that he should not be able to return as 
soon as he had anticipated, in consequence of 
the severe sickness of Crawford, who lacked 
company ; but that he should leave as soon as 
he was well enough to admit of it. 

There are those who will read this simple 
narrative of a young girl’s love, and smile at 
the thought of so many words made out of 
such a small matter. Not so others more 
thoughtful. The affections are the strongest 
actions of the mind. No thought that enters 
an immortal soul is to be esteemed a light 
matter, for that thought, however slight and 
careless, is recorded on the soul it had birth 
in, as well as on the memory of its Maker, 
and will be read in eternity. No action of 
the intellect is ever lost, and the affections, 
standing, as they do, first in the list, have a 
mighty influence in shaping out the destiny of 
the soul. Laugh then, if you dare, ye who 
scoff at the loves of your fellows, but remem- 
ber that the God who made you is love. 

Mary was invited by a friend living out on 
the island to pass some days with her, and as an 
uncle (her mother’s brother) had arrived in 
the city, she consented to leave her mother with 
him and go out to the home of her friend. A 
foreboding of some coming sorrow hung over 
her, and it was in vain that she attempted to 
drive it away. A week had gone quietly by, 
and the evening of a stormy day had passed 
into a clear cold night. It was after midnight 
that she sat with her friend before the grate, 
when they were startled by the sound of a 
horse’s tread as the rider urged him swiftly up 
the avenue. Another moment and the door 
bell rang furiously. A sudden pallor spread 
over Mary’s features, but she sprang instantly 
into the entry, and rushing to the door, threw 
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back bolts and lock, and opened it to the im- 
patient messenger. She was not surprised, 
for her heart had foretold the summons. Her 
brother stood before her. 

“Ts he dead, Henry ?” 

“No, Mary, but dying fast! We reached 
the city this evening, and I have left him at 
Hotel, to come for you. He wishes 
to see you, and we much fear that the excite- 
ment of the change from ship to land has so 
weakened him, that he will not see the sun 
rise. So, hasten.” 

She was gone, and the next instant stood 
again beside him, ready to accompany him. 
But the means? Haste was important; all 
wished it, and she more than all. She was 
an elegant rider, and never looked so well as 
when on her favorite horse. But the world 
was sleeping, and none saw the brother and 
sister that starry night, as they urged their 
gallant steeds towards the city. The first mile 
was passed swiftly, in perfect silence; then 
she inquired briefly the particulars of Craw- 
ford’s sickness, and the reasons of his coming 
north. It seemed as if all else was already 
told her—the fearful inroads which disease had 
made, and the certainty of approaching death. 
On and on they pressed, and entering the 
suburbs of the city without pausing, dashed 
down Broadway. 

Often since then, as I have passed through 
the great thoroughfare and watched the gay 
thousands that crowd its promenade, or roll 
over its pavement in carriages, the scene of 
that night has been vividly before me. The 
last lights in the houses had gone out, save 
the watcher’s lamp by the sick or dead ; and the 
stars shone down on the deserted streets with 
mournful but calm rays. Side by side the 
two brave horses leaped over the pavement; 
and I have often heard Henry say that his sis- 
ter’s grasp on her rein was firm, and her eye 
watchful for every possible obstruction, and 
that he never saw her sit in saddle more firm- 
ly, or hold her head more erectly. They 
spoke no word, and no sound was heard but 
the click of their horses’ hoofs on the stones, 
as they flew onward, without slackening the 
fearful pace, till in front of the In an 
instant they were on the sidewalk, and a ser- 
vant, who was stationed to await them, open- 
ed the door and took the horses, while they 
entered. Without delay they passed through 
the halls and to the room in which Mrs. Wil- 
son sat by the bedside of Crawford. 

It is not for me to open the scene in that 
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room to the gaze of the stranger; yet I would 
fain attempt some account of the death-bed 
of a young Christian. The meeting between 
those two I dare not speak of. A half hour 
passed, and Crawford turned his head from the 
earnest gaze into Mary’s eyes, which had 
been steadily fixed from the moment of her 
entry, and looked upward. Sudden strength 
seemed given to his arm, and he raised it in 
the air, while his slender finger pointed up to 
heaven, and a bright flash came into his eyes 
as he exclaimed, “‘ There shall be no night 
there, Mary.” She continued the quotation, 
and stood by his side, while her clear voice 
filled the room. 

«* Yes, I have had visions of the home we 
hasten to,” said he. ‘Long and wearisome 
has the vigi] been here; but the night is fad- 
ing in the day. I shall be free and strong. 
In my anticipation of this hour, I have feared 
much that you who are now with me, you 
three, the only ones left who love me, would 
forget your duty to God, and the great duty of 
submission to his will. For you more than 
any other, Mary, I feared, inasmuch as our 
love has been all to each other. But remem- 
ber that we have not loved with a love that 
looked to any end or object; our love -has 
been firm, and its reward was in continual 
possession. Have we looked to death as its 
end? No! I leave you now; but you will 
come to me, and we shall be together yonder ! 
If we have been happy here in the holy com- 
munings we have held of things beyond our 
actual vision, and in the glorious views we 
have caught at times of the land of the bless- 
ed, shall we not be happier then when we 
shall stand before the throne of the Saviour— 
nay, when we shall approach that solemn 
tribunal and plead his atonement? It has 
been the longing of my life to reach the spot 
on which I now stand. You have often heard 
me say it, Mary; not in misanthropy, nor in 
the desire for death to release me from toil; 
but because I thirsted for fountains I cannot 
find here—for existence—large-souled exist- 
ence, where I shall see thee, oh Lamb of Cal- 
vary, and praise thee! aye, praise thee. 
Better praise thee in the dust, at thy feet, than 
stand silent in thy presence !” 

“‘Hush, Edward, hush. You are wasting 
priceless breath.” 

“And what was it given me for but to 
speak His praise? And if I see now holier 
scenes, and hear now seraphic notes, and be- 
gin to join in angelic pleasures, why not use 
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this last breath to tell it to you? Will ye not 
remember these words in after years, ye dear 
ones? Will they not come to you in the 
night time, when your ears are open to sounds 
from the spirit-land ?” 

A moment of silence ensued. If I could 
paint the scene in that room, it would form a 
picture in the life of man, robbingdeath of all 
its terrors. But I have thus far endeavored 
to avoid attempting descriptions of scenes, 
which in themselves defy all essay to paint, 
or which might appear either mawkish or out 
of place to the most fastidious. The position 
of the various actors may be imagined at this 
moment. 

Suddenly pointing upward, the sick man 
exclaimed, “ My mother!” His hand dropped, 
but his lips continued to move, and we could 
catch at times words of beauty and sublimity, 
descriptive of that home to which he was 
hastening. He turned his face at length to 
the gaze of Mary, who sat on the side of his 
bed, and continued for about half an hour in 
low, calm, and earnest conversation. 

** You'll bury me up in the country, in your 
old graveyard, where we used to be so much 
together, Mary? You'll come there and 
see My grave once in a while? but don’t 
weep overmuch. Remember that I am not 
there !” 

Another pause; then he murmured half 
audibly, «‘ This mortal shall put on immortali- 
ty,” repeating it once, and with a quick move- 
ment stretched out his arms towards Mary. 
She sprang into his embrace, received once 
again his fervent kiss; but when she sought 
to look into his eye, the film of death was 
over it. One word escaped his lips, ‘ Hea- 
ven !” another, ‘ Christ!” his embrace relax- 
ed, and she gently laid him back on his pil- 
low. 

Thenceforth Mary Wilson was another 
being. She walked as if conscious of a spi- 
ritual presence with her always. She was 
sedate at times, at times lively, always cheer- 
ful. She spoke of the departed with calm- 
ness and deep affection, and often visited his 
grave. She speculated much on the doctrine 
of the presence of the spirits of the departed, 
and was apparently satisfied of its truth. 
After all, there is nothing to forbid the thought, 
and the earnest desire of the soul is an ex- 
cuse for the belief. She once quoted the 
words of “gentle Charles Lamb” to me, 
standing by the grave of Edward Crawford. 

“ He is,” said she, “ not lost, but 
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“ Gone before 
To that unseen and silent shore! 
Shall we not meet as heretofore, 
Some summer morning ?” 


Three years have passed since the death of 
Crawford, and she sleeps by his side. Those 
years she spent in works of love and mercy. 
She was an angel to the sick, and bore the 
bread of life eternal, as well as of life tempo- 
ral, to the poor. She did not fail to acknow- 
ledge Christ always; and she who had been 
among us from childhood became the idol 
of all. 

She ‘died, not of a broken heart, but of a 
brain fever. While she was sick, a quiet 
seemed to pervade the whole village. Her 
fever leit her, but in such weakness that she 
could not speak nor move. Her eye lighted 
occasionally, and when one beside her whis- 
pered “* Edward,” she looked up with a smile 
of glorious beauty, and seemed to be endea- 
voring to articulate “Heaven.” It was the 
last sign of intelligence she exhibited. I can- 
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not better describe her death than in the words 
of Hood’s “* Death-bed.” 


We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly mov’d about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied ; 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids clos’d—she had 
Another morn than ours, 


Have they not met ere this, those two so 
loving and so lovely? Who shall say not? 





THE SACRED FIRE. 


BY BAILLIE WOOD LANBURN. 


Deep night is on the Isles! Its surges roll 

In the dark dashing of a shoreless sea, 

Wide as the desert of the rayless realm 
Whereon they lie: now leaping in their might, 
They ride the bosom of the dreary waste, 

Or hasten, in their wildness, till they break 
On the lone isle that answers back the sound. 


Methinks I see the Storm King on his path, 

Riding his chariot in the shrouding gloom, 

Grown grey with hoary thought that knows no rest, 
And watching with an eye that seems to pierce 
Th’ abysmal waste: he twines a misty wreath 
Round his high brow, and spangles it with gems 
Caught from the crystal wave that tosses on 

In its wild ecstasy, unknowing all, 

That the loved sport shall be prolonged, and end 
In the wild billow and the roaring surge : 

He calls his minstrels forth, and they with sounds 
That whisper in his ear, or swell anon 

To a bold hymn, delight his moody hour. 

High thoughts are stirred within, and Passion leaps 
In her pent home, and putting on her garb, 

Breaks from her prison-house, to bid the seer 
Awake and know his power. The tumult starts 
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The solemn hour of night, and storm and cloud 
Vie with the heaving throe or mighty shock 
That rocks the islands in their ocean-bed. 


Thus were thine isles, Pacific! spreading far 
Within the mantling of thy stormy breast, 
Where, ’mid dark night a darker faith subdued 
The burdened spirit with its terrors reign. 
High rose the bloody fane in verdant groves, 
Where Nature, lavish of her floral gifts, 
Had carpeted the earth with countless hues 
And graceful forms, as delicate as pure, 
That held the morning dew-drops in the ray, 
Just leaping from its fount, to give a life 
And utterance to the beauty nestling there. 


What orgies these that rend the ear of night! 
What offerings bring they in the startled hour! 
Oh, cease thy babbling, Reason! and declare 
Where now thy boasted power tu discern 

The infinite, unsearchable, Supreme 

In thine own essence? Thou, tov frail to call 

Into existence e’en a grassy blade, 

Or bid one drop of water from its source, 

Or still one wave, wouldst grasp the sphered whole 
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Of Nature’s limitless expause. Canst thou exult 
In self-shrined greatness when thou fallest down 
To worship Matter? graven stones, or things 

Of rough-hewn shapes—unlike what most they were like— 
Cc ptions monstrous—phant of mind— 
Wild Thought's abortions—impotent attempts 

To realize a Gud! Oh, puny thing! 

That spurn’st the Fount whence all thy light is given— 
Thou, too, that burnest by a pristine tiame 

From off God’s altar, thou wouldst plume thy wing, 
And soar in circles infinite, to gain 

The highest peak that towers sublime beyond. 

But vainly thou! Returned from daring flights 
Beyond thy power, with worn, o’erwearied wing, 

I see thee walk ’mid fanes where bird or beast, 

Or coarse similitude, or demon shape, 

Receives the worship of a deathless soul. 

Faith gives her throne to Terror: she that springs 
Forth from her star-paved realm and gives to man 
Aspotless jewel, shining through the-gloom 

In which Sin wraps the soul, to lead him on, 

By its pure light, to Heaven’s eternal fields— 

She soars away, and Fear assumes to reign, 

Gross and debasing, in her mould’ring halls. 





Death-demps hung o’er thy vales, and round thy hills 
Thick clouds rolled heavily in sullen mood, 

Or sent great drops that fell on stagnant pools, 

While blight and mildew touched the living soul, 
And left the spirit prostrate in the tomb, 

Hopeless of resurrection from the dead. 


Such was thy night, Tanit1! such thy doom— 
Like this the faith that bound thy longing soul, 
And with thee chained a thousand clustering isles. 
Yet not for ever must the conquest be! 

Day breaks upon a world of sin and gloom, 

And thou shalt reap that ecstasy of bliss 

That thrills the pulses of a new-born age 

With hope and love, forth springing from our God. 


Thy spirit voice that cried for something True— 
That sent its aspirations forth, and spoke 

In the thick ear of Night its longings, swept 
Past its dull confines, and with rapid flight 
Broke forth in free desiring—swift she sped 
Unto the Earnest—caught petition thence— 

And soon responsive, on his golden wing, 

The Day leaped flashing o’er thy stricken vales. 


Swift through the pall it rent its lightning path— 
Dashed the wild gloom to caves of sin and death, 
Iu the vast realms where cold Negation lies, 
Racking his pain-bound limbs, and cursing e’er 
The soul that wanders in his distant zone: 

Then rolled the clouds away, and on thy hills, 

Lit up by Heaven’s own fire, the ransomed soul 
Made sinless sacrifice of love to God. 
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So broke the light upon thy Sister Isles! 

And OwyuEs returned the thrilling sound 
That RaraTonea caught, as on it sped, 

To bless the oases of Ocean’s breast : 

Or where Usva’s vale in stillness lay, 

A light has sprung to live in quenchless power, 
And mark the dial of a holier age. 


Forth from the bloody fane old gods of Night— 
Wild demon shapes, that vexed the groaning Earth— 
Gross thoughts in grosser form—dark types of suuls 
That brought Divinity to Matter's verge— 

Young gods just born, who sought the holy breath 
Apotheosis gives tu lips divine— 

On the bold shore, where sturm and land gods met, 
Holding their council in the warring strife, 

Were brought and piled. Then Truth held forth her lens, 
And sent one blazing ray, whose kindling power, 
Like the swift flashing of the lightning’s gleam, 
Struck the proud pile, and broke their demon reign. 


No more shall Oro lead his hosts to war, 

Or raise the gory spear and piercing cry 

That calls to battle—nor shall victims die 

On the foul altar where its horrid rites 

Are celebrate in blood of deathless souls— 

No more thy vales be filled with sighs and groans 

Wrung from the helpless in their darkened hour : 

Pgace linked with Love—bright angels from the skies— 
Have marked these vales and sealed them all with bliss. 


No more Taanro breaks the womb of Night, 

And leaps from Chaos into life and day, 

To give his fiat, while the heralds wait 

Hie will supreme. No Sxy-Propvucer looks 
Down the Abyss and gives it power to bear 
Rocks, islands, waters, and their endless shapes 
Of life and beauty: and no Ta-nz leads 

The willing worship of the Huahine : 

Now old Tg-runGo dies, though filled with slain 
That piled his temple with immortal food : 

And Ta-au flees the light, with thundering sound, 
To die in distance, where oblivion deep 

Hangs round the confines of their native Po. 


Thus were their forms consumed—the setting ray 
Fell on the embers where a nation’s Faith 

Died ’mid the ashes of its holiest things. 

And soon from Heaven a pure, subduing stream, 
Unsullied, calm, resistless, fell around— 

A holy flame of spiritual life. 

It seemed to spread—so soft, so genial all, 

So full of mild entrancement, I could look 

For ever on its form and never tire— 

Till the blue vault in one bright-spangled arch 
Rung round the harmony of countless isles, 
Filled with the glory of their Heavenly King. 
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OUT OF PARIS—OVER THE CHANNEL TO ENGLAND. 





BY REV. J. T. HEADLEY. 





Tue morning was dark and overcast, and a 
chill wind was blowing, asI stowed myself 
in the railroad cars and started for Rouen. I 
had not made up my mind whether I would go 
on to Havre, or cross from Rouen to Dieppe, 
and so across the channel to Brighton. Past 
dirty villages, through a monotonous and in- 
terminably flat country, we thundered along, 
while a drizzling rain, that darkened and 
chilled all the landscape, made the scene 
still more dreary and repulsive. Around me 
were chattering Frenchmen of every grade, 
keeping up an incessant clatter, that was 
worse even than the rattling of the cars. At 
noon, however, the storm began to break 
away, and by the time we reached Rouen, the 
fragmentary clouds were trooping over as blue 
a sky as ever gladdened the earth. 

Having arrived at Rouen, I concluded to 
cross over to Dieppe, and so, having engaged 
my passage in a diligence and dined, I strolled 
round the town. This old city has not chang- 
ed, apparently, since Joan of Arc bléssed it 
with her presence. Everything is old about 
it; the houses are old; the streets are old; the 
very stones have an old look, and the inhabit- 
ants seem to have caught some of the rust. 
The streets are narrow, without sidewalks, 
and paved, oh how roughly! They slant 
down from the base of the houses to the cen- 
‘re, forming a sort of gutter, so that the water 
can pass off in a single stream. I venture to 
say that horses never dragged a carriage faster 
than a walk along the streets of Rouen. I 
wandered hither and thither till I came upon 
the cathedral, which presents a magnificent 
appearance, and is quite a redeeming feature 
in the miserable slip-shod town. Near by is 
a stone statue of Joanof Arc. As anold me- 
morial of this wonderful woman, it possessed, 
by its associations, a deep interest. Dressed 
in her battle armor, she recalls strange deeds 
and strange times. But the statue taken by 
itself is a mere block of stone, and pays no 
great compliment to the Maid of Orleans. 

After being cheated out of my place in the 
diligence, which 1 had engaged—a common 
custom, by the way, on the continent, and one 
you must make your mind up to, if a man of 
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peace—I was compelled to take an outside 
seat. I should have preferred it, were we not 
to ride a part of the way in the night. I re- 
member, on a similar occasion, having a regu- 
lar fracas with a diligence officer in Zurich, 
Switzerland. I had before always hired pri- 
vate carriages, so as to stop or go when I 
pleased. But wishing to go direct from Zu- 
rich to Basle as expeditiously as possible, I 
concluded to take the diligence. I had been 
informed that the route was very much tra-+ 
velled that season of the year, and I ought to 
engage my passage as long asI could conve- 
niently before I wished to start. So the night 
before, I went into the office and paid my pas- 
sage, took my ticket, and supposed all was 
right. The next morning my baggage was 
put aboard, and throwing my cloak into the 
Coupé, I was strolling about the yard waiting 
the moment to start, when a gentleman accost- 
ed me, wishing to know what my number was 
in the Coupé. I replied I did not know, and 
did not take the trouble to look, as I conclud- 
ed it was none of his business. He soon, 
however, accosted me again, which made me 
think something was wrong. I took out my 
ticket, and replied No. 2. “ That is my num- 
ber,” said he; ‘let us go into the office and 
see about it.” The secret of all this was, this 
man was a citizen of Zurich, and wished a 
seat in the Coupé, which will hold but four, 
but had come too late. The villainous dili- 
gence proprietor, or his agent, had concluded 
to give him my place, and make me wait till 
night. I asked the agent how this was. He 
said I had engaged my passage for the night. 
I told him it was false, and he knew it, for I 
had told him expressly when I was going, and 
had his ticket in my hand. It was of no use, 
however; he said I could not have my place. 
I was indignant at the cheat, and so told him 
I would take the body of the diligence. (You 
must know a diligence is divided into three 
compartments; first the Coupé in front, in 
which you sit and look out on the scenery 
with a good deal of comfort. Behind this is 
the main apartment, which is stuffed, like a 
stage coach, with seats. Behind this is still 
another smaller apartment, that will hold a 
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few. Over the Coupé, on the top of the dili- 
gence, is the cabriolet, which is simply a ca- 
lash-top, seat and all, set on the diligence. 
Behind this are several open seats, like those 
on the top of some of the Manhattanville 
stages, furnishing a sort of deck passage, not 
only in appearance, but price. The Coupé is 
the highest in price; cabriolet next; body of 
the diligence next; stern accommodations 
next; deck passage cheapest of all.) Well, 
cheated out of the Coupé, I offered to take 
the body of the diligence, without asking to 
have any of the money refunded. He said 
the seats were all engaged. I then told him I 
would take the cabriolet. That was full also. 
Anxious to leave that morning, as I had paid 
my bills and packed my trunks, I offered, at 
last, to take a deck passage, and pay the same 
price that I had for the Coupé. But the deck 
seats were all engaged. My patience was 
now almost exhausted; but I swallowed my 
indignation, and quietly asked him to refund 
the money, and I would post it to Basle. No, 
I should neither go nor have my money back, 
but wait till night and take a night passage ! 
This exhausted the last drop of good-nature 
that had been gradually oozing out for a long 
time, and I told nim he was a scoundrel and a 
cheat, and ] would fetch him before the city 
authorities, and spend a thousand francs in 
Zurich before I would submit to such injustice ; 
and I would see if there was any justice for 
such men in Switzerland. This brought him 
to terms, and I took my seat. I mention this 
for the sake of other travellers, and would 
merely add that a little boldness and a few 
threats will sometimes save a vast deal of an- 
noyance, expense, and injustice. I managed 
the same in Rouen, whose dirty old walls and 
streets I never care to see again. 

Over an uneven and hilly road we wound 
our way, till at last, after dark, tired and hun- 
gry, we rolled into Dieppe, which is pictu- 
resquely situated on a small port, with a very 
narrow entrance. I had become acquainted 
on the way with a French merchant who lived 
at Brighton, and we stopped at the same hotel 
In the morning, when we came to settle our 
bills, I noticed that he paid much less than I 
did. I said nothing at the time, but soon after 
asked him how it happened that I was charged 
so much more than he, when we had had 
similar accommodations. ‘QOh,” said he, 
with the utmost naiveté, “you are a gentle- 
man and I am a merchant; gentlemen always 
pay more.” TI looked at him a moment to see 
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if he was quizzing me, but I saw he was quite 
serious, ‘ Well, but,” said I, “ how did that 
woman know I was a gentleman and you was 
not? Iam sure you are dressed more like one 
than myself.” “Oh,” he replied, “I told her 
I was a merchant, and tradesmen are always 
charged less.” This being called a gentleman 
merely because you do not say you are not, 
and being charged for it, too, was entirely new 
to me, traveller as I was; but before I got 
through with England I understood it perfect- 
ly. It is curious sometimes to see how one is 
made aware of his superior claims. Now I 
never should have dreamed, from the apart- 
ments given me, or the fare I received, that I 
was taken for a gentleman ; and as for atten- 
tions, my friend the merchant received more of 
them than I did; and I might have left Dieppe 
and its miserable, dirty hotel utterly uncon- 
scious of the high estimation in which I was 
held by the slattern mistress, if I had not been 
called to pay for that esteem With all due 
deference to the good woman, I must say I do 
not think I got the worth of my money. 

But soon all was bustle and confusion, as 
the passengers rushed for the steamboat that 
lay against the wharf. The tide was fast ebb- 
ing, and we must hurry, or the boat would be 
aground. One would have thought, from the 
uproar, that a seventy-four gun ship had 
swam into port, and the exact moment of high 
tide must be seized to get her out, instead of a 
paltry steamboat, which would not be tolerat- 
ed on any line between New York and Alba- 
ny. With this contracted thing, which would 
have answered to ply on the Hudson between 
some of the smaller towns, we pushed from 
the port and stood out to sea. The wind was 
blowing strongly off the shore, and we ex- 
pected a passage of six or seven hours across 
the channel. The shores of France receded, 
and the little cockle-shell went curtseying 
over the waves as self-conceited as if she 
were a gallant ship. Some few fresh water 
travellers could not stand even the gentle mo- 
tion she made going before the wind, and dis- 
appeared, one after another, below. I watch- 
ed the receding shore awhile, and the white 
sails, here and there, that were flocking out to 
sea, and then sat down near some Englishmen 
and listened for a while to their conversation. 
I soon fell into an agreeable chit-chat with an 
intelligent and accomphshed Irish gentleman, 
which wore away another hour. During the 
forenoon I was struck with the different man- 
ner an Englishman will assume towards an 
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American and an English stranger. There have driven us back to Dieppe; but now we 


were two proud and haughty looking men, 
from Nottingham as I afterwards learned, who 
seemed averse to taking part in the conversa- 
tion. The increased motion of the boat had 
continued to send the passengers below, till 
but a few and those gentlemen were left on 
deck. With nothing to read, and having got 
thoroughly tired of my own company, I very 
naturally sought to enlist them in conversa- 
tion. But, John Bull-like, they maintained a 
stubborn hauteur that nothing seemed able to 
overthrow. At length, to gratify a mere 
passing whim, I accidentally let it slip out in 
a remark that I was an American. You can- 
not conceive the change that passed over 
them ; their frozen deportment became genial 
at once, and they seemed as anxious to enter 
into conversation as they were before to avoid 
it. This sudden transformation puzzled me 
at first, but I was soon able to unriddle it. 
Taking me for an Englishman, and not know- 
ing what rank I held in English society, they 
were afraid of putting themselves on too 
familiar footing with one below them. Per- 
haps I was a London tallow chandler or 
haberdasher, or even tailor, and it was not 
best to make too free with their dignity; but, 
as an American, I stood on fair and equal 
ground. With a republican, one does not 
commit himself, for he addresses a man who, 
if in the lowest, is still in the highest rank. 
The King of Sweden will invite a chargé 
d'affaires, after he has resigned and become an 
American citizen, to sit beside the Queen at 
his own table, which he would not allow him 
to do as a diplomatic officer of the second 
rank. One of those English gentlemen, be- 
fore he left me in London, gave me a pressing 
invitation to visit him at Nottingham—a hos- 
pitality as unexpected as it was grateful. 

But alas for this world of sudden changes! 
The wind which had followed .in our wake, 
and sent us swiftly forward, began now to 
haul around, and finally got directly abeam, 
The waves were making fast, and the little 
boat heeled over, as she puffed and blowed 
along, while the sky became overcast, and 
dark, and ominous. The wind kept constantly 
moving about from point to point, till at length 
it got dead ahead, and blew in our very teeth. 
Acting as if it had now achieved some great 
feat and fairly outwitted us, it began to blow 
most furiously, as if to make up for its mild- 
ness while creeping stealthily around to head 
us off. If it had begun a little sooner, it would 
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were so far across, that by the time the sea 
was fairly awake and its waves abroad, we 
hoped to be undera bold shore. But before the 
white cliffs of England began to rise over the 
sea, our little cockle-shell was making wild 
work in the water. The sea had made fast, 
and now kept one half of her constantly 
drenched. Every wave burst over her for- 
ward deck, and the poor deck passengers 
crowded back to the farthest limit of their 
territory, and there, crouching before the 
fierce sea-blast, took the spray of each spent 
wave on their shrinking forms. I never saw 
a boat act so like a fury in my life. She was 
so small, and the sea was so chopped up, that 
she bounced about like amad creature. Now 
on one side, and now on the other; now reart 
ing up on her stern, shaking the spray from 
her head, and almost snorting in the effort; 
and now plunging her forehead into the sea 
and shivering like a creature in the ague; she 
tumbled, and floundered, and pitched on in 
such complicated movements, that it complete- 
ly turned my, as I thought, sea-hardened 
stomach upside down, 1 had never been very 
sea-sick in my life, although I had crossed the 
Atlantic, and sailed almost the length and 
breadth of the Mediterranean ; but here I was 
thoroughly so. It was provoking to be so 
sea-sick on such a strip of water as this, and 
in a small steamboat; but it could not be 
helped. The frantic boat jerked, and wrig- 
gled, and stopped, and started, and plunged, 
and rolled so abruptly and irregularly, that it 
made the strongest head turn; and, months 
after, I could not recall that drunken gallopade 
in the waters of the British Channel without 
feeling dizzy. I walked the deck—then sat 
down—looked off on the distant chalk cliffs 
that were just visible in the distance, and tried 
to think it was foolish to be affected by such a 
small affair. It all would not do, and I at 
length rolled myself up in my cloak and 
flung myself full length on deck, and fairly 
groaned. 

But at length Brighton hove in sight, and I 
staggered up to gladden my eyes once more 
with the fresh earth and the dwellings of men. 
As I saw the carriages rattling along the 
streets, and men promenading by the sea 
shore, I wondered how one could be such a 
fool as to enter a ship so long as there was a 
foot of dry land to tread upon. To add to the 
pleasure of my just then not most lucid reflec- 
tions, the captain told me it would be impos- 
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sible to land at Brighton, the sea was so high, 
and we must coast along to Shoreham. 
“Can’t you try it, captain?” I inquired most 
beseechingly. He shook his head. The 
boat was wheeled broadside to land, and be- 
gan to toil her slow way to Shoreham. Nar- 
rowly escaping being driven against the sort 
of half moles that formed the port, we at 
length were safe ashore, and the pale, for- 
saken-looking beings below began to crawl, 
one after another, upon deck, and looked wist- 
fully towards the green earth. 

The miserable custom-house esteeming it 
quite a windfall to have so much unexpected 
work to do, caused usa great deal of delay 
and annoyance. The officers felt the conse- 
quence “a little brief authority” gives a man, 
and acted not only like simpletons but villains, 
taking bribes and shuffling and falsifying in a 
manner that would have made an American 
custom-house immortal in some Madam Trol- 
lope, or Marryat, or Dickens’ sketch. I 
never had my patience so tried, or my indig- 
nation so aroused, by any governmental mean- 
ness on the continent. An Italian policeman 
exhibits more of the gentleman than did these ‘ 
English custom-house officers. At length I 
lost all patience, and bluntly told them I con- 
sidered the whole of them a pack of cheats, 
and I would be much obliged to them if they 
would give me a graduated scale of their sys- 
tem of bribes, that [ might publish it for the 
sake of my friends who would not wish to 
lose the train for London through ignorance 
of their peculiar mode of doing business. 
For my plainness of speech my trunk was 
overhauled without mercy; and when the 
officer was satisfied, he commenced tumbling 
back my things in the most confused manner, 
on purpose to annoy me. I touched his arm 
very politely, and told him I would pack my 
things myself. With a most impudent tone 
he baie one of the assistants put my trunk on 
the floor. He stepped forward to do it, when I 
told him he could not be allowed to touch it, 
and I was left alone. My English friends by 
this time had become perfectly furious, and 
several others getting wind of the trickery 
that had been practised, there was a general] 
hubbub, amid which the custom-house officers 
became wonderfully bland and accommodat- 
ing, condescending to a world of apologies. 

We, however, missed that train for London, 
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and sat down to our dinner to wait for the 
next. 

It was dark before we approached London, 
and it was with strange sensztions that I look- 
ed out through the gloom upon the suburbs of 
that mighty city. ‘Ta the deep darkness and 
fog, the lights past which we fled seemed to 
come from heuses built on high causeways, 
stretching away for miles into the gloom. 
The mouths of red hot furnaces would come 
and go with frightful rapidity; and I could 
not but think of Dickens’ description of poor 
Nelly’s wandering at night through the out- 
skirts of London by the red forges of the 
workmen. The utter confusion and indistinct- 
ness that comes over one on entering a vast 
and strange city for the first time, and at night, 
makes it seem like a world in chaos. He 
stands blind and bewildered, like a lost wan- 
derer in the midst of the pathless forest. 
London wag the first city in Europe I had en- 
tered by night, and my inability to catch a 
single outline, or fixa single feature, produced 
a feeling of restlessness and uncertainty that 
was really painful. There were long lines of 
gas lights before me, between which surged 
along the mighty multitude, while a confused 
hum and steady jar filled all the air. Whata 
world of human hearts was beating around 
me, and what a world, too, of joy and suffer- 
ing they contained! At home one may not 
notice it; but in a strange city, to stand alone 
in the midst of a million of people, produces 
strong and sometimes overwhelming sensa- 
tions. What a tide of human life was pour- 
ing along those streets; what scenes of suffer- 
ing and crime that darkness enveloped ! 
Could I look into every cellar and gloomy 
apartment of that vast city that was shaking 
and roaring around me, what a frightful page 
I could unfold! To Him who sitteth above 
the darkness, and whose eye reacheth not 
only every dwelling but every heart, what a 
spectacle does such a city as London exhibit! 

It was with such thoughts that I rode 
through the streets towards my hotel. As I 
looked round my snug apartment, and saw 
something definite on which my eye could 
rest, [ felt as if some mysterious calamity had 
“= evaded, and I could breathe free again. 

Wearied and excited, I turned to my couch 
and slept my first night in London. 
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THE YELLOW ROSE. 


(SEE ENGRAVING. ) 





BY E. G. WHEELER, M. D. 





Systematic name—Rosa lutescens ; Class— 
Icosandria ; Order—Polygynia ; Natural order 
— Rosacea. 

Generic Character.—See Vol. II., p. 27. 

Specific Character—Germ globose; germs 
and peduncles smooth: branches beset with 
stiff hairs, or short, slender spines: leafets 
smooth, oval, toothed; teeth becoming ab- 
ruptly pointed, inclining towards the apex: 
petioles unarmed: divisions of the calyx 
lanceolate, cuspidate: petals oval, obtuse, 
yellow, fading into white. A rare and beau- 
tiful species. 

Geography.—A native of Italy; cultivated 
pretty extensively at the South; seen also in 
many of our northern gardens. 

Properties.—It is not probable that this 
species of the rose possesses virtues of much 
value. For the properties of other species, 
see Vol. I., p. 123, and Vol. IL, p. 27. 

Remarks.—The origin of the generic name 
may be found in the first vol. of this work in 
the description of the Eglantine. The specific 
name, lutea or lutescens, refers to the yellow 
color of the petals. Perhaps it owes its color 
to those mellow, golden skies for which Italy 
is so celebrated. [t has the odor of the pine- 
apple. There is a variety, probably produced 
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by the gardener, called the yellow or tea rose, 
which is of a pale straw color, nearly or 
quite scentless, and requires great care, in 
order that it may make much return for the 
labor bestowed upon its culture. If at any 
time you happen to feel rather generously dis- 
posed towards it, and grant a full supply of 
water, it feels sorely injured, and the wrong 
thus sustained is for a long time cherished 
deep in its heart. If, in the ardor of your 
affection, you endeavor to throw the bright 
sunshine over its wounded feelings, you only 
strike the arrow still deeper—its leaves are 
scorched-—they turn yellow and fall from the 
branches. It seems to scorn both tender solici- 
tude and liberty, and flourishes only when re- 
strained—for if you would enjoy a full display 
of its beauty, it is necessary to bend the buds 
downwards, and keep them in that position 
by force till the petals expand. Not so with 
our favorite Italian—it is fond of attention, 
and gives a full return. 
Sentiment.—Let us forget. 


“T never heard 
Of any true affection, but ’twas nipt 
With care, that, like the caterpillar, eats 
The leaves of the spring’s sweetest book, the rose.” 





LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A VALETUDINARIAN. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


Dover is an ancient town, and one for which 
I shall always entertain kindly feelings. On 
its gravelly beach I first trod the soil of Eng- 
land ; its chalky cliffs were among the first 


" objects which met my gaze when, wearied out 


with a monotonous sea voyage, and sick and 
disgusted with ship’s provisions, I longed to 
touch again mother-earth, and, like Anteus 
of old, to renew my strength by the contact. 
I well remember, even as though it were yes- 
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terday, how gladly we clambered down the 
side of the London packet, twenty-eight days 
out, and joyously threw ourselves into a danc- 
ing skiff, which, urged on by vigorous English 
arms, seemed to leap over the white-capped 
surges like a sportive bird. I well remember, 
too,—shall I ever be able to forget ?—that 
princess of landladies who so smilingly wel- 
comed us, and so quickly set before us a feast 
of good things, such as an English inn alone 
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can afford! Yes, how we feasted! How 
sweet was the butter, how fresh the bread and 
rolls, how delicious the meats, how fragrant 
the tea and milk, and what not! Ah me! 
though not given to care much about mere 
“creature comforts,” I cannot but think of 
that best of women—our hostess—with lively 
emotions of gratification. 

After rambling about in ‘ merrie Englande” 
as much as was allowed at that season of the 
year to a valetudinarian, I one day got into a 
coach at London, and towards evening arrived 
in Dover. It seemed like an old friend whom 
one is disposed to greet very cordially. Being 
quite indifferent as to the inn in which I was 
to find accommodation, I took the advice of a 
disinterested individual, who happened to be 
by when the coach halted, and went to the 
*« King’s Head,” situate very near the quay, 
and directly in the vicinity of the custom- 
house. It is consoling, by the way, to re- 
member that numbers of equally disinterested 
individuals meet the traveller on the wharves 
and steamboats, and in other places in our 
own country. They give advice, too, just as 
freely, and manifest an equally deep interest 
in the welfare of the whole race of travellers, 
who perchance might unawares be taken in 
by rogues and sharpers, were they to keep 
aloof and wait till they are asked for counsel. 
Some persons very ungenerously assert that 
their advice orcasionally clashes, and they 
significantly insinuate that they are paid for 
their overflowing philanthropy. I put it to 
the reader whether this be not an atrocious 
slander on a portion of the community. But 
not to discuss this point, it is but fair to state 
that the ** King’s Head” is a comfortable and 
respectable inn, good enough for the sovereign 
people, and I dare say for the sovereign of 
England himself, if he could find no better 
place. They were as attentive, and supplied 
all my wants as fully as I could desire. 

The next morning early I was aroused by 
the chambermaid knocking at my door, and 
furnishing me with some matters needful for 
ablution and for the toilet. After break- 
fast I took a stroll through the town. On the 
whole it is a pleasing place, rather clean than 
otherwise, and possessing a few fine edifices. 
I had not time to mount the cliff, from whence 
it is said the coast of France can be seen in 
very clear weather; nor could J do more than 
look with varied emotions at the hill which 
has been called ‘ Shakspeare’s Cliff,” and 
which reminded me so forcibly of the exqui- 





site enjoyment which the great master of the 
drama affords to myriads of readers. Having 
made a few purchases in the way of books 
and engravings, I returned to the inn to get 
ready to leave in the packet, which only 
wanted water to enable her to get out of the 
harbor. Paid my bill at the King’s Head 
(which included expressly the “shipping of 
luggage”); then paid the porter to carry it to 
the vessel ; paid the waiter, the chambermaid, 
and the “disinterested individual ” to accom- 
pany me to the boat; and lastly the man who 
had a ladder, by which we were obliged to 
descend some ten feet to the deck of the 
steamer! Thus I did really escape from fur- 
ther imposition of this kind in England—but 
only, be it remembered, by taking my depart- 
ure from England. 

La Couronne—that, I believe, was the name 
—was a pigmy affair, hailing from Calais. 
She was manned by French sailors, the differ- 
ence of whose appearance from that of Eng- 
lish mariners was very striking indeed; they 
seemed to dislike exceedingly the service in 
which they were engaged ; they scowled at the 
noisy John Bulls, and answered their manifold 
inquiries in acrabbed and uncivil manner, very 
much unlike the usual suavity and politeness 
of the subjects of the Grand Monarque. It 
was evident they hated to have anything to do 
with Englishmen, unless it be to fight, which, 
as I afterwards learned, they and their country- 
men are burning todo. The weather proved 
to be very rough, the wind being strong from 
the S.W.; the consequence was that the ves- 
sel was, during the entire passage across the 
Channel, partly under water, the spray dash- 
ing over her from stem to stern, and she 
pitching and rolling about in a manner ex- 
tremely uncomfortable for landsmen, and very 
distressing to their feelings. Everybody on 
board, with hardly an exception, was sick, 
very sick ; and I am sure I saw on the faces 
of the French sailors a sardonic grin at the 
wretchedness of their passengers, whom, had 
they wished, they could not well have ren- 
dered more miserable. I thought myself so 
good a sailor, that I counted on escaping ; but 
alas! I reckoned without my host, for [ was, 
I verily believe, more sick than when on the 
ocean ; I suffered exceedingly, and hung my 
head over the leeward side of the vessel most 
disconsolately. Between the sea-sickness and 
the continual drenching of the salt spray, I do 
not remember ever to have spent three hours 
less agreeably. 
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I had, as may be supposed, little inclination 
to look at the coasts of these two deadly 
rivals, whose hatred seems to grow apace, 
and whose mutual enmity nothing can abate; 
neither had I the heart to speculate upon the 
strange anomaly which is presented by these 
two nations, separated only by a strait of 
some twenty miles in width, and yet differing 
toto celo in manners, customs, feelings, physi- 
cal conformation, tastes, and habits, and not 
barely differing, but even nursing and adding 
fresh fuel and strength to long-standing wrath, 
contempt, and reviling of each other. Why 
this has been so for ages past, why it con- 
tinues so now, when greater liberality pre- 
vails and knowledge is more generally dif- 
fused, it would be interesting to inquire, 
though not very easy to determine. There 
would seem to be causes far deeper than 
appear on the surface of things; there would 
seem to be old wounds and ancient quarrels, 
handed down from father to son with religious 
exactness. Like a river, which at its source 
is small and of little account, but as it pro- 
ceeds in its onward flow gathers into its 
bosom numberless rivulets and _ tributary 
streams, till at last it rolls one vast and irre- 
sistible volume of waters into the deep and 
trackless ocean ; so it would appear that, age 
after age, these rivals in power, glory, wealth, 
and magnificence, have been increasing their 
mutual hatred and shedding one another’s 
blood with relentless fury ; time seems not to 
have mollified their anger; intercourse has 
not assimilated them in the least; and mani- 
fold little things show how easy it would be to 
blow up the flame of war in all its horrible 
excesses.* 1 can conceive of only one thing 
which will make England and France brothers 
indeed, and that is the all-powerful influence, 
which can and will tame the lion’s fury and 
the leopard’s insatiate thirst for blood, and 
cause them to lie down with the lamb, so sub- 


* Michelet, in his History of France (now in 
course of publication) speaks of this inveterate 
and apparently inextinguishable enmity with all 
the vivacity and deep sensibility of a French- 
man, and the enlarged liverality of spirit of a 
philanthropist. He quotes from De Maistre (an 
admirable writer) the following passage: “ They 
(the English and French) cannot cease seeking 
or hating each other. God has placed them op- 
posite to each other, like two vast loadstones, 
which attract each other at one end, at one end 
repel each other; for they are at once enemies 
and kindred.”— Michelet, Vol. ii., p. 205. 
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dued and so peaceful that a little child shall 
lead them. When that day arrives—which 
God grant it soon may —we shall hear no more 
of that glory which is based on the blood and 
gore of slaughtered myriads; but the true 
glory of man will arise—the true dignity of 
his nature will appear, in that he knows the 
Lord and believes in His holy name ; and Eng- 
lishmen and Frenchmen, who for centuries 
have hurled defiance at each other, will grasp 
the friendly hand of brothers and kinsmen in 
the Gospel of the Redeemer. Nothing short 
of this, as it seems to me, will accomplish so 
desirable a result. I should like to dilate on 
this theme, but I may not now. 

It was towards evening when we entered 
the harbor of Calais, that ancient city, once 
esteemed of so much consequence and prized 
as a bright jewel in the English crown: 
There was considerable shipping, so far as I 
could see, and everything had an air of an- 
tique grandeur and strength. The wharf was 
full of people of all sorts, on the qui vive for 
the arrival of La Couronne; and as soon as 
the steamer was moored and the plank put 
out, what a noise and confusion there was! 
Those on shore called out to those on board ; 
passengers were eager to join their friends; 
their friends were as eager to have them out 
of the vessel; the ashore folks struggled to 
get on board; those afloat made desperate 
efforts to gain the wharf; waiters, porters, 
and runners were clamorous in favor of their 
respective houses ; the officers of the steamer 
were fuming and fretting in the attempt to 
lessen the tumult; and the police and soldiery 
on shore were becoming excited and almost 
savage in the discharge of their duty. The 
great trouble was, and is in France and all 
countries which adopt the passport system, 
that we were not let to get on shore quietly 
and peaceably, and proceed on our way like 
good citizens; but we must be stopped and 
examined, and turned round and round, and 
looked at by some dozen fellows, as though 
we were escaped convicts, and at last be turn- 
ed out of doors with the comfortable con- 
sciousness that we are down in the books 
along with all the rogues and villains of Eng- 
land and France. A man’s liberty is wonder- 
fully abridged on the continent, and his purse 
heavily taxed by the cumbrous, expensive, 
and, as it seems to me, useless system of pass- 
ports; but n’zmporte. If peopie will travel, 
they must expect to put up with anything and 
everything. When, by hard work, I had 
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escaped the crowd and got on shore, I was 
very civilly but very decidedly conducted to 
the Police Office. My passport was demand- 
ed. I handed it over. They looked at it; 
they looked at me; they looked at one ano- 
ther; they conferred about the matter. For a 
time I was in doubt whether they meant to 
send me to jail or not; but finally they coolly 
handed me a printed passport, good till I got to 
Paris, for which they charged me two francs 
and a half, and kept those which belonged 
tome! It was then graciously signified that 
I might go about my business. Lest I should 
shoot His Majesty Louis Philippe, fire the 
Tuileries, blow up the Chamber of Deputies, 
or some other dreadful thing, they sent my 
poor passport, with an accurate description of 
my personal appearance, on to Paris, that the 
police there might have their eyes upon me 
against my arrival. 

Maurice’s hotel in Calais is a branch of the 
celebrated establishment of the same name in 
Paris. As its accommodations were the best 
the city afforded, I went there, and had my 
first experience in a French hotel. I was 
struck with the difference between England 
and France in this respect—a difference which 
becomes more and more manifest the longer 
one resides abroad. English inns are noted 
for neatness, order, and solid comfort. The 
French make more show ; there is abundance 
of ornament; there is bustling activity; there 
is taste and wonderful variety in the bill of 
fare ; but, somehow or other, one feels cheer- 
Jess and uncomfortable in the midst of it all. 
It was no consolation to me, chilled and stiff 
with the salt water drenching in crossing the 
Channel, to find my room adorned with a pro- 
fusion of mirrors, my bed hung with elegant 
curtains, and everything about like a lady’s 
boudoir. I infinitely preferred the sea-coal 
fire and the snug rooms which I had recently 
left. Nor, on the other hand, did I feel any 
particular inclination to eat of some of the 
suspicious looking compounds set before me. 
They might be perfectly good; I dare say 
they were: but I am so foolish as to wish to 
know exactly what I am about to swallow, 
and I will confess I have a prejudice in favor 
of beef and plain dishes. Kittens, rats, frogs, 


and such like, may pass muster when nothing 
else can be got; but as for myself, I must be 
allowed to say that they are none of them to 
my taste. 

It must not be supposed that I am exagge- 
rating, or telling “ travellers’ tales;” by no 
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means. While I am not so silly as to assert, 
as too many conceited Englishmen do when 
abroad, that there is nothing fit to eat in 
France, that the French know nothing, and 
are a dirty set; while I am fully alive to their 
wonderful ingenuity and the exceeding versa- 
tility of their powers ; I still cannot help think- 
ing it a remarkable thing that the French have 
neither a term for, nor any knowledge of, 
comfort in the true English sense of the term. 
They are lively, witty, gay, volatile, easily 
excited, and fond of show; but they do not 
look upon home and the comforts of home as 
we do. They are more brilliant, but not so 
useful; they shine more, but there is Jess 
heat. The English are stiff and reserved ; 
they are often offensively and ridiculously 
proud and haughty ;* and it requires a good 
deal to drive them out of the chilling atmo- 
sphere of self, in which they reside so much of 
the time ; yet withal, it cannot be denied that 
they are in advance of their continental neigh- 
bors in social and domestic happiness, and in 
those habits of thought and action which go 
to make up the sum total of human enjoy- 
ment. Their houses are less showy, but more 
substantial ; they seek for comfort rather than 
appearance. In elegance and refined taste 
they are far behind the French; but what is 
lost in this way is abundantly made up by 
their greater attention to matters of solid and 
lasting importance. The one will have things 
for comfort, though they be plain or unfashion- 
able; the other, not despising utility, seeks 
for ornament and beauty in connection. A 
French dwelling of the better class is fre- 


* It is worth while to notice what a great 
French historian says of his neighbors; there is 
more truth than poetry in it. Our own side of 
the Atlantic may likewise learn something from 
the straight-forward language of an independent 
thinker. “This great English people, with so 
many good and solid qualities, is infected by one 
vice, which corrupts these very qualities them- 
selves. This rooted, all-poisoning vice, is pride— 
a cruel disease, but which is nevertheless the 
principle of English life, the explanation of its 
contradictions, the secret of its acts. With them, 
virtue or crime is almost ever the result of pride ; 
even their follies have no other source. This 
pride is sensitive, and easily pained in the ex- 
treme. They are great sufferers from it, and 
again, make it a point of pride to conceal these 
sufferings. Nevertheless, they will have vent. 
The two expressive words, disappointment and 
mortification, are peculiar to the English lan- 
guage.” —Michelet, Vol. ii., p. 162. 
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quently enchanting, from the variety of splen- 
did decorations which it contains; yet it soon 
palls upon an American’s taste?) An English 
house, without pretension to vie with those 
across the Channel, will please for a longer 
time, will wear better, and will rather grow 
in one’s good estimation. Perhaps the perfec- 
tion of a dwelling would be our combining 
the respective advantages of French and Eng- 
lish taste and substance; the gracefulness of 
the former would be an admirable set-off to 
the solidity of the latter. 

My readers will, I hope, understand that I 
am not writing a journal, nor intending to 
weary their patience with a dull, common- 
place recital of events which are occurring 
every day, and which are utterly unimportant 
to any human being to know or hear. I de- 
test journal writing. I hate to be tied down 
to a day-book and ledger accuracy, stating 
exactly when I took a step here or saw the 
sun shine there, or anything of the sort. Of 
what earthly consequence are they to anybody 
else but the individual’s self? But I never 
knew an invalid yet who could endure the 
fatigue and annoyance of a diary or journal. 
No money could hire me to keep one. Still, 
valetudinarians like to write; but it must be 
when it suiis them, on just such topics as 
fancy may dictate, and at just such times as 
may be agreeable to their feelings. To be 
sure, you cannot rely upon them in all things 
quite so securely as upon the strong, hearty, 
and vigorous maker of books of travel. They 
are very apt to look at things with somewhat 
of a jaundiced or sinister eye, and very likely 
to express themselves strongly when it is un- 
called for, and to be very bitter against those 
matters which nobody defends or upholds, 
Allowance is to be made in such cases. 
Aiter all, however, it may be quite as safe to 
trust to their representations as to those of 
professed tourists, for they are honest in gene- 
ral; they have got no purpose to serve beyond 
that of their own gratification, and they don’t 
feel obliged to be in ecstasies with this palace 
or that temple, or the other work of art: so, 
trust the valetudinarian, if you will. 

It has rarely been my lot to witness so 
strong a contrast as is presented by England 
and France, when seen within a day or two 
‘of each other. I had just left England with 
its green fields, its hedge-rows of hawthorn, 
its beautiful roads, its pleasant villages, and 
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coach as remarkable for substantial neatness 
as for its fine turn-out of horses, in their 
trappings, most sedulously kept and most 
carefully looked after; and I was now jour- 
neying on the road from Calais to Paris. 
The diligence was a great lumbering vehicle, 
of no beauty in shape, and precious little 
comfort in arrangement. It was dirty, ill- 
kept, and ill-attended ; the horses were shaggy, 
heavy, uncombed animals, whose utmost 
speed was only five miles an hour, and who 
were driven in many instances by means of 
hempen ropes in place of lines. But all this 
was nothing to the marvellous contrast be- 
tween the two countries. England seemed to 
me like an extensive garden. France looked 
like a barren plain. So far as the eye could 
reach, mile after mile, the prospect was deso- 
late and cheerless in the extreme. The coun- 
try was entirely open; no fences to mark the 
separation of fields or farms, hardly a tree or 
shrub left standing, and scarcely a living ob- 
ject anywhere to be seen. A wretched look- 
ing cottage or hovel now and then was visi- 
ble to break the dull monotony of the view; 
and once or twice | espied a solitary cow tied 
by arope toa stake, and feeding on what was 
in her reach, or else watched by some stripling 
to prevent her wandering beyond a prescribed 
limit. Whence did such a country as this 
obtain the name of “la belle France ?”—a 
country as dreary and comfortless in appear- 
ance and reality as can -be imagined—a coun- 
try which nothing could tempt me to inhabit, 
and in which I trust never to be compelled, to 
reside. France, the beautiful! Who ever be- 
fore discovered beauty in sandy deserts, in 
dingy mud-walled hovels, in dirty, unkempt 
popuiation, and in apparently dead and de- 
serted regions? Who but a Frenchman, an 
enthusiastic, France-loving subject of Louis 
Philippe, could say and think that the term 
was well applied, if he ever rode from Calais 
to Paris? I verily believe that even he might 
learn to doubt its truth by going through what 
I did on this occasion. 

I must beg the reader to note here that I 
am speaking only of a small portion of 
France, and a portion, too, which is acknow- 
ledged to be among the least interesting and 
most unattractive in the whole kingdom. I 
do not mean to convey the impression that 
France is not a country abounding in beauties 
of scenery and cultivation, for that would be 
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ing of dreariness (that is the best term to ex- 
press it by) which came over me during this 
first ride in a French diligence; not at all. 
Since then I have travelled the whole length 
of France twice over; and though I do not 
admire it like the native born, who will never 
see any faults in “la belle France,” still I 
have many pleasant recollections of beauty 
and grandeur—many sweet reminiscences of 
hours of enjoyment spent amid her moun- 
tains and plains, her towns and villages, her 
cities and works of nature and art. 

So much, as far as the surface of the coun- 
try is concerned, for the contrast between 
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England and her great continental rival. It 
will be more interesting, on many accounts, to 
remark the difference between the people of 
these two mighty nations, as regards their 
habits of thought and action, their compara- 
tive advancement in social, domestic, or poli- 
tical wisdom, their customs, manners, and 
such like things. But as I have already talk- 
ed a long talk for an invalid, I must defer— 
doubtless with the readers’ entire consent— 
any further lucubrations till the succeeding 
month, when, by their permission, I will try 
their patience yet again. 


THE DAY OF LIFE* 


BY E. G. WHEELER, M. D. 


I’ve seen the east with beauty glow, 
At earliest dawn of morning light ; 
I’ve seen the joyous world below 
Arrayed im blossoms fair and bright, 
And dew-drops glittering on the spray, 
Add splendor to the coming day 


But ere ’tis noon a cloud appears, 
And throws a veil o’er earth and sky ; 
All Nature’s smiles are changed to tears ; 
Her fairest children droop and die. 
The bursting storm, the rushing gale, 
With desolation fill the vale. 


I look again, and all is bright ; 
Calm and serene the western sky,— 
Beneath mild evening’s golden light, 
Sweet fields in pleasing verdure lie. 
The tempest cloud has passed away, 
And peace and beauty close the day. 


Like morn, I’ve seen the infant smile, 
Ere from its cheek had dried the tear}; 
Like storms, I’ve seen man’s passions vile 

Destroy his hopes, excite his fear; 
Like gentle evening’s tranquil sky, 
I’ve seen the aged Christian die. 


* For the Music accompanying these verses, see page 30. 
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EDITOR’S MISCELLANY. 


Tue convenience and utility of the Parlor Maga- 
zine demand a corner, and we are satisfied we 
shall meet the wishes of our readers generally 
by yielding the requisite space for such short 
articles and notices of passing matters of interest 
as may make upan agreeable melange, giving to 
the Magazine a variety, which otherwise would 
be impracticable. Besides, we sometimes receive 
epistles from correspondents which do not exact- 
ly suit as “ Magazine Articles,” and yet contain 
pithy matter, or valuable hints, and which we 
should like to introduce, in part or whole, to our 
readers. And finally, the editor himself occa- 
sionally is disposed to have a word with his 
patrons and friends, and the Miscellany corner 
will just answer his purpose. 

First or May.—The month of May owes 
more to the poets than do all the months beside, 
and yet she often fails in this latitude to make a 
grateful return for their praise and admiration, 
dallying with winter, and holding the stormy, 
frigid wooer in her lap when she should be tend- 
ing the flowers and nursing the tender fruit buds. 
Still, with all its drawbacks, May is ever a wel- 
come visitor to the lover of the country, of the 
fields and forests, and of the open face of Na- 
ture; and though the oid-fashioned forms of wel- 
coming it have well nigh passed away, the silent 
appreciation of the heart is not withheld. 

There is one place in this world where the 
advent of May can never be welcome, where the 
mere mention or anticipation of May-day dis- 
turbs all equanimity, and provokes a fit of fret- 
fulness and spleen. It is quite unnecessary to 
say that New York city is the place we refer to. 
May-day, which has stood the world over, from 
Eden to Oregon, as the symbol and usher of the 
bright and beautiful, the fair and fragrant in 
Nature, is here, by a perverse necessity, associ- 
ated with universal overturning and out-turning, 
with infinite cart-loads of household stuff, fol- 
lowed by scolding housewives, sulky husbands, 
and the squalling pledges of their affection. It is 
a day of terror to all but the cartmen and rag- 
gatherers; and the tyrannical custom which de- 
mands this annual deluge of dirt and confusion 
confounded, should henceforth be declared null 
and void and of no force whatever. 

PoeticaL Prose.—It is a curious peculiarity 
in the writings of Dickens, that whole passages 
not unfrequently occur which, though printed as 
prose compositions, require only to be thrown 
into measure lines to make very excellent poetry, 
in blank verse. But what is more singular, we 
sometimes find a passage which, when thrown 
into the form of poetry, is found to afford regu- 
lar rhymes. Whether this is accidental or de- 


signed, we cannot certainly say. We give an 


example from his last work, “ The Cricket on the 
Hearth.” 

“Tv’s a dark night, sang the Kettle, and the rot- 
ten leaves are lying by the way; and above, all 
is mist and darkness, and below, all is mire and 
clay; and there’s only one relief in all the sad 
and murky air; and I don’t know that it is one, 
for it’s nothing but a gla.e of deep and angry 
crimson, where the sun and wind together, set a 
brand upon the clouds for being guilty of such 
weather; and the widest open country is a long 
dull streak of black; and there’s hoar-frost on 
the finger-post, and thaw upon the track; and the 
ice it isn’t water, and the water isn’t free; and 
you couldn’t say that anything is what it ought 
to be.” 

This is the form it appears in the tale. Some 
one has taken the trouble to put it in poetry: 


“Tt’s a dark night, sang the Kettle, 
And the rotten leaves are lying by the way ; 
And above, all is mist and darkness, 
And below, all is mire and clay ; 
And there’s only one relief in all 
The sad and murky air ; 
And I don’t know that it is one, 
For it’s nothing but a glare 
Of deep and angry crimson, 
Where the sun and wind together, 
Set a brand upon the clouds 
For being guilty of such weather ; 
And the widest open country 
Is a long dull streak of black, 
And there’s hoar-frost on the finger-post, 
And thaw upon the track; 
And the ice it isn’t water, 
And the water isn’t free; 
And you couldn’t say that anything 
Is what it ought to be.” 


It is Christopher North, we believe, who re- 
bukes inordinate self-esteem in young orators, 
by telling a story something like the following: 

A certain young clergyman who was by no 
means disposed to underrate the power of his 
eloquence, having been invited to preach in a 
neighboring ‘parish, complied. While preaching 
he noticed that one of his audience, an interest- 
ing looking woman, in mourning attire, appear- 
ed to be deeply affected. The young man, when 
service was over, spoke much to the minister of 
the parish about the case, with evident gratifica- 
tion at the powerful effect of his discourse, and 
proposed visiting the distressed hearer at once, at 
her own house. This was acceded to, and hav- 
ing called upon her, the young man opened the 
conversation. “I perceived, my dear friend,” 
said he, “that you seemed to feel very much 
under my discourse this‘morning; will you give 
us some account of the exercises of your mind ?” 
“ Ah,” said the woman, “ 


I did indeed feel very 
much, as you say. 


You must know, sir, that I 





EDITOR’S MISCELLANY. 


am a poor lone widow. I had a good husband, 
and every week he and I would take the old ass 
and go to the market with our little raisings from 
the garden, and by our sales could raise enough 
to keep us comfortable. But three years ago my 
man died, and then I had to go alone and do the 
best I-could, with the help of the good old beast. 
But a year ago my dear old ass died too (here 
she burst into tears), and here I have been alone 
ever since, and this morning (she continued, sob- 
bing), when I went to church and heard your 
voice, it sounded so much like the dear old ass, 
that I couldn’t help crying, indeed I couldn’t! 
Hoo, hoo, hoo !” 

From a CorresPONDENT TO THE EpiToRs.— 
In our quiet and retired village, social amuse- 
ments are poorly provided for, and our young 
people feel the deprivation sorely. We are too 
distant from the city to think of seeking recrea- 
tion there. It falls therefore to the lot of the more 
lively and inventive geniuses among us to be and 
to act as a committee of ways and means; and 
how to pass off the long evenings of a long win- 
ter is the problem which they are kept working 
at, for the general behoof and cheer of the village 
youth. At distant intervals a concert is projected, 
at which times we have entirely dispensed with 
the aid of Italian, French, and German artistes, 
showing our patriotism and home partialities by 
engaging the services of some Yankee school- 
master, whose notes, searching as the eastern 
winds that waft him to us, fill every nook of our 
meeting-house, and dance on every nerve and 
fibre of the brain. 

But a concert is a thing extraordinary, an in- 
dulgence not to be thought of more than once, or 
possibly twice, in the same season; whereas we 
want some method of socialising ourselves and 
one another, of at least weekly or semi-weekly 
occurrence. Now what, say the aforesaid com- 
mittee, shall it be but 4 sewing society! A sew- 
ing society then it shall be. The young ladies 
shall be the working members, the young gentle- 
men the honorary, that is, the paying members, 
and the meetings shall be held once a week in 
rotation, at the members’ houses. The proceeds 
of the labor and subscriptions shall be paid to 
some benevolent object, say missions or Sunday 
schools, or the education of some pious but poor 
young man for the ministry. Thus good will be 
done in several ways. Besides accomplishing 
its main object, the society will be a bond of 
union, a promoter of kindly feeling, among the 
members and visitors, and will afford excellent 
opportunity for elevating conversation and men- 
tal and mora] improvement. 

Good, said I, when invited to pay the initiation 
fee and become an honorary member of the sew- 
ing society of the town of B——. This trifle of 
fifty cents was to procure me the entrée to the best 


society of B for at least one evening of every 
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week of the season. Of course I became a mem- 
ber, and was happy to find that quite a number of 
our choice young men, like-minded with myself, 
had sought society here, instead of spending the 
evening in questionable company and amuse- 
ments. 

Now I am afraidI shall hardly escape reproach 
for being ungallant, crusty, and sour, if I even 
whisper that I am somewhat disappointed in find- 
ing so little high culture, so little elevated thought, 
feeling, and conversation in this society of choice 
young ladies, most of whom have had much 
time, and money, and care bestowed upon their 
education. I have even observed that if a 
thoughtful gentleman happens to broach a sub- 
ject out of the range of the common small talk, 
he is looked upon as a queer sort of person, and 
a solemn pause ensues, and inquiring looks are 
exchanged al] round the room, as if each and all 
would ask, “ Who is this man, and what can he 
mean?’ Now I am no enemy to cheerfulness. 
I relish a good joke or pleasant anecdote. I can 
laugh as heartily as anybody. I can relish light 
and lively chit-chat in its season. But I do not 
like the prohibition of all serious, all elevated 
reflections and remarks in social intercourse. I 
don’t like to feel that I dare not risk introducing 
any topic above the grade of mere tittle tattle. 
And I have at present a repugnance to being 
obliged to regard young ladies as mere triflers, 
unable or unwilling to rise higher. 

oO. P. a. 

Tennyson's Poerry.—In spite of the ordeal of 
ill-natured criticism through which this author’s 
poems have passed, the public seem determined 
to like them. There are, it is true, poems and 
passages that are open to criticism; but after all, 
Tennyson is a poet. There is power and pathos 
in him, and our hearts, if we have any, are com- 
pelled to own his claim, and yield to his influ- 
ence. We quoted, some time ago, portions of 
his “ May Queen” in exemplification of this, 
and we might fill many pages with noble passa- 
ges. Is not his “ Miller’s Daughter” a sweet 
litle poem? Look at this picture of the old 
Miller. 


I see the wealthy miller yet, 
His double chin, his portly size ; 
And who that knew him could forget 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes? 
The slow wise smile that round about 
His dusty forehead drily curl’d, 
Seem’d half within and half without, 
And full of dealings with the world. 


In yonder chair I see him sit— 
Three fingers round the silver cup 
I see his grey eyes twinkle yet 
At his own jest—grey eyes lit up 
With summer lightness of a soul 
So fall of summer warmth, so glad, 
So healthy, sound, and clear, and whole, 
His memory scarce can make me sad. 
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POETRY BY E. G. WHEELER, M. D. MUSIC BY IBERIUS. 
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* For the remaining verses see page 27. 
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Memorr or Saran L. Huentincron Smira, 
By Rev. E. W. Hooker, D. D—The American 
Tract Society have issued a new edition of this 
much approved and delightful piece of Christian 
biography. It delineates a rare and beautiful 
character, in which were exemplified some of the 
highest attainments of Christian virtue and most 
attractive graces of private life. The spectacle 
of affections refined by trials, love strengthened 
by sacrifices, and the heart purified and exalted 
by the refining processes of grace, is one which 
cannot be too much or too ardently admired. 
We commend the work to the thoughtful perusal 
of the young Christians of her sex, as a fine 
model of character, both in relation to principle 
and experience. 

History or Revivaus.—The Tract Society 
have added this also to the number of sterling 
religious issues of the press. It is a work of 
great interest and great moral impressiveness. 
The offspring of an earnest and powerful excite- 
ment, of a strong mind and a devoted heart, it is 
pervaded with the very life of eloquence, and 
partakes of the unction and solemnity of the 
manifested presence of Divinity. It is not only 
a truthful record of a most marked display of 
God's power and grace, but abounds in truths and 
appeals of singular pungeney and force, and is 
adapted as well to move the heart and stir the 
conscience, as to inform the mind. Its general 
circulation can hardly fail to produce a decided 
and salutary influence upon the churches, and 
promote the same blessed work as that which it 
records. 


Tue Sacrep PuttosopHy or THE Seasons. 
By Rev. Henry Duncan,D.D. R. Carter.—This 
volume realizes a beautiful thought. It aims to 
present the proofs of God’s being and character, 
which are suggested by the aspects and phenome- 
na of the spring, and lie in the reproductive 
powers and processes of nature. ‘The atmo- 
sphere, light, heat, the properties of the soil, the 
phenomena of organized life, the development of 
seeds and plants, and all the minute and beauti- 
ful arrangement of things which proclaim the 
ever active and beneficent hand of Deity, are the 
sources of its proof and illustration. It com- 
bines minute detail of scientific facts with accu- 
rate generalizations and exalted views; while 
the whole is knit together with a golden thread of 
sentiment, in which is often the very spirit of 
poesy, and animated with genuine piety. Instruc- 
tion and moral impression are firmly blended, 


and the reader will rise from its perusal with ; 
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more exalted views of the Creator’s goociness, and 
with a store of important principles and truths. 


Tue Artists or America+Baker & Scribner 
have commenced the publication, in numbers, of 
a work under this title, edited by C. Edwards 
Lester. The work is issued in very liandsome 
style, the first number containing a sketch of 
Washington Allston, and the second of Henry 
Inman, two of the most distinguished of Ameri- 
can painters, both of whom have been lately re- 
moved by death. The series promises to be 
worthy of patronage. 


Exizaseta Benton.—The Harpers have issu- 
ed a brief but very impressive tale, from an 
anonymous source, teaching an important lesson. 
The perils and temptations to which the seductive 
pleasures of fashionable life subject the Chris- 
tian are delineated with great but unexaggerated 
force; and in the issue uf the tale, the invincible 
might of fair religious principle, and the conser- 
vative influence of right early instruction, are 
finely set forth. The tale is pleasingly told, and 
the moral sentiment it designs to illustrate, never 
obscured. 


EXPERIMENTAL AND PracticaL Views OF THE 
Aronement.—This is the title of a little volume 
published by M. W. Dodd, from the pen of Rev. 
Octavius Winslow, formerly of Brooklyn. It 
attempts to present those aspects of this great doc- 
trine which relate to the feelings and experience 
of Christians, rather than its didactic and formal 
exposition. It breathes’ a very ardent and devot- 
ed spirit, and evinces a practical acquaintance 
with the consolatory and purifying influences of 
the doctrine, which cannot fail to enlist the sym- 
pathies and move the affections, as well as in- 
struct the understanding of the believer. 


Lisrary or Sacrep Music.—A very credita- 
ble and promising enterprise, in the musica] line, 
has been begun by Messrs, Wyman & Newell, 
under this title. Itaims to present in monthly 
numbers choice religious pieces of music, con- 
sisting of extracts from the works of the great 
masters, and other gems of the beautiful art, ori- 
ginal and selected. The editors possess excellent 
qualifications for the editorship of such a work, 
and from the contents of the first three numbers 
we are inclined to anticipate a collection of 
anthems, set-pieces, and other pieces of sacred 
music of a rare and standard character, and such 
as have heretofore been wholly inaccessible to the 
mass of the musical community. Price 25 cents 
per number. E. H. Wilcox, general agent. 
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unguished man, Dy Nis sons, 1s well executed, 


and, though traced by the hand of affection, 


bears no marks of fulsome adulation or extra- 
3 


itinto the breast of her nephew His stay 
here, however, was too short to secure any 
permanent moral results; and his next loca- 





